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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war has entered into a new phase, for Osman Pasha has sur- 
rendered. According to an account by the correspondent of the 
Times with the Russian head-quarters,the Turkish General had still 
three weeks’ provisions, when an epidemic broke out in his army, 
probably from the frightful state of his hospitals, and he resolved 
to break out towards Widdin. Leaving Plevna, therefore, on 
the night of the 9th, he made on the morning of the 10th a ter- 
rific attack upon the Russian lines west of the Vid, and carried 
the first series of redoubts. There was still, however, a second line 
to carry,—a regiment of Grenadiers of the Russian Guard flung 
back the assailants with heavy loss on both sides, reinforcements 
came hurrying up, and after six hours of desperate fighting, Osman 
gave the order to return to Plevna. It was, however, too. late. 
A deserter had informed the Roumanians that Plevna was deserted, 
and a Russo-Roumanian division, occupying the position, took 
‘Osman’s forcein rear. Completely surrounded, with five thousand 
dead and himself wounded, further contest would have been mas- 
sacre, and Osman Pasha surrendered unconditionally. 











The advantage to the Russians in this triumph is immense, for 
it releases 120,000 men for further operations, but the numbers 
in Plevna were found to be unexpectedly small. Osman Pasha had 
originally, by all accounts, 30,000 Regulars, including some of 
the best troops in the service, and he gathered together from small 
garrisons and from the Mussulman villages round Sofia about 
15,000 more. He must have, however, sustained great losses 
during the siege, both in battle and from sickness, or have for- 
warded some of his Irregulars to Sofia, for only 27,000 prisoners 
fell into the hands of those to whom he surrendered, 15,000 of 
whom yielded to the actual victors. The remainder were guarding 
the transport trains, or were sick or scattered. Five thousand more 
had fallen in the sortie, so that 32,000 only are officially accounted 
for. The town itself was found to be little injured, but the 
cannonade of two previous days had done great execution, and 
the losses in the two great repulses, in defending Skobeleff’s re- 
doubts, and in the two desperate efforts to recapture them must 
have been very heavy. 


The effect of the intelligence in Constantinople is not yet accu- 
rately known, The telegram-makers at once forwarded assurances 
that Turkey would fight on to the death, and it is possible that the 
Sultan, the Pashas, and the “ Parliament,” which met on the 13th 
inst., may come to this resolution. There is, however, some evi- 
dence that the War party is alarmed. There are rumours of requests 
for mediation, which will be refused, and of proposals for peace 
with Russia alone. An English correspondent also makes a state- 
ment that on a rumour of the fall of Plevna a Turkish regiment 
at Sofia refused to obey further orders, and in the Daily News of 
Friday it is reported by telegram from Bucharest, as a rumour 
current among officials, that 12,000 Turks surrendered near 
Elena, Nothing, however, is yet certainly known of Turkish 
action, which will probably depend, as we have argued elsewhere, 
upon the ability of the Sultan to act as he pleases. Our im- 





pression is that, on the whole, the probability is in favour of a 
continuance of the war until Adrianople has fallen. 





The French crisis, after lasting all the week and going through 
a great many phases of hope and fear, appears to be at an end at 
last. On Saturday it appeared that M. Dufaure, after receiving 
satisfactory written assurances from the Marshal and after under- 
taking the formation of a Government, was dismissed again, some- 
what rudely, forinsisting on naming the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and of the Navy for himself, and not accepting those named 
by the Marshal. On Tuesday a very threatening interview be- 
tween the President of the Senate, —the Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier 
—and the Marshal was reported, from which it was evident either 
that the Marshal wished the Senate to break with him, that he 
might retire with honour, or that he contemplated the use of 
force. On Wednesday a Dissolutionist Ministry, with M. Batbie 
at its head, was really formed, M. Jahan having accepted the 
portfolio of Finance, and everything looked like a renewal of the 
struggle, when M. Pouyer-Quertier, who had refused the port- 
folio of Finance, visited the Marshal in the midst of his Council, 
and broke up the fragile Administration by forcible remarks on the 
folly of incurring the tremendous pecuniary responsibility of try- 
ing to screw unvoted taxes out of Frenchmen who know perfectly 
well that they are illegal. M. Pouyer-Quertier's Norman good- 
sense and practicalness really succeeded in performing a surgical 
operation on the Marshal's brain, and letting a ray of good 
Constitutional sense into it. 





After this, everything seems to have gone as smoothly as 
marriage-bells. M. Dufaure was recalled and his terms absolutely 
agreed to, and the list of colleagues submitted by him accepted. 
M. Dufaure himself, it is said, takes the Ministry of Justice and 
Public Worship, with the Presidency of the Council ; M. Wadding- 
ton, Foreign Affairs; M. Léon Say, Finance; M. de Marcére, 
the Interior; General Borel, War ; M. Bardoux, Public Instruc- 
tion; M. de Freycinet (Gambetta’s assistant at Tours), Public 
Works ; M. Teisserenc de Bort, Commerce ; and Admiral Pothuau, 
the Navy. A Message was to be read to the Chamber from the 
Marshal yesterday. And if the character of that Message was as 
‘explicit as the composition of the Administration seems to imply, 
part of the Budget—probably a twelfth part—will be at once 
voted. M. Pouyer-Quertier deserves a statue of gold. He has 
drummed a Constitutional idea into a soldier innocent of the 
meaning of the word ‘ Constitution.’ 


No official statement has yet been made of the terms of peace 
which the Russians would accept, but the most vraisemblantes 
rumours point to the independence of Roumania, increased by 
the Dobrudscha ; the independence of Servia, the annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina to Austria, the autonomy of Bul- 
garia north and south of the Balkans, the cession of Armenia to 
Russia, in pledge for the expenses of the war, and the freedom of 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to all nations. Something would 
be secured to civilisation by these terms, but of course they are 
too feeble for conditions of permanent peace. They would 
be the bases for a truce of five years. Constantinople, 
the major portion of Greece—that is, Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Roumelia up to the Rhodope chain—Crete, and the rest of the 
islands would still remain in Asiatic hands, It would be far 
wiser to liberate European Turkey at once, but of course that 
would involve three months more war. 


The Turkish Parliament was opened on the 13th inst., amid a 
splendid ceremonial, with a speech from the throne of the usual 
kind. Turkey had been compelled to defend herself from aggres- 
sion, and had defended herself so as to call forth the admiration 
of mankind. The Government had resolved to enlist non- 
Mussulman subjects, and its dearest wish was to secure perfect 
equality among all creeds ; to make financial reforms and perform 
its engagements ; and to carry reforming measures for the Press, 
taxation, civil procedure, general elections, and all the rest of it. 





The Members were reminded that they enjoyed perfect liberty of 
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discussion, and were enjoined to use it. The interesting point is, 
of course, to see what line the Chamber takes upon the question 
of peace or war, as that will indicate the general tone of Mussul- 
man feeling. A Chamber generally fights, as witness the Pied- 
montese votes after Novara, but the French Assembly accepted 


hard conditions of peace. 





Austria has consented to the abolition of the status quo in Tur- 
key, and is about, we believe, to occupy Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina. We have given elsewhere Count Andrassy’s explanation 
of her policy, and have only to add here that on the 12th inst. 
Count Andrassy, provoked by some German and Slav opposition 
in the Delegations, uttered a most significant sarcasm. He was 
old enough, he said, to remember many wars, and always before 
them the fear expressed had been, ‘‘ Which province will Austria 
lose now?” He was happy to find that on this occasion the only 
dread expressed was lest Austria should gain one. Headded that 
hitherto the desire of the country had been for peace at any price, 
and that he saw patriotic zeal in the new reproach that Government 
had not been decided enough in its policy. The speeches of the 
Austrian Chancellor and the fall of Plevna have produced deep 
depression at Pesth, where they desire a Turkish victory, lest the 
Slavs should become strong. 


The Secretary for War, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, made speeches 
at Edinburgh on Tuesday and Wednesday,—the former at a 
banquet given to inaugurate the Scottish Conservative Club, 
and the latter at a Conservative Working-men’s Asso- 
ciation. Of the formidable, not to say menacing and alarming, 
language of these speeches—especially the latter—in relation 
to Russia, we have said enough in another column. Here 
we may add, that as party speeches both were respectable efforts 
of Mr. Hardy’s, displaying that peculiar aptitude for express- 
ing ordinary sentiments and convictions with a wooden fervour 
and an extraordinary animation, which is the secret of the charm of 
Mr. Hardy’s eloquence for the Tory party. In the former speech 
he quizzed Lord Hartington, ‘‘the managing director” of his 
party, for suffering so much interference ‘‘ on the part of the ex- 
managing director” who ‘‘had retired with a very considerable 
interest in the concern,” and whose ‘constant reappear- 
ance and suggestions are extremely einbarrassing to the present 
director.” He quizzed Lord Hartington also for the hesitating and 
hypothetical way in which he had taken up the question of Scot- 
tish Disestablishment. He quizzed Sir Robert Anstruther for 
being compelled to tolerate the Disestablishment policy with- 
out liking it, and compared him to one of the quadrupeds—he 
would not say what they were,—which he had seen taken out of 
a cart and fastened on behind before it went down hill, and 
which presented a very ‘‘melancholy spectacle” as it sub- 
mitted to be dragged to the bottom. In short, he quizzed the 
Liberals tolerably well, and resented with much effect—though 
probably not with the effect of inspiring complete belief,—what 
he called the insult contained in the insinuation that Lord 
Beaconsfield employed the Conservative party as the instrument 
—not for securing Conservative ends, but for retaining power. 


In Wednesday’s speech Mr. Hardy was not so amusing. He 
described, indeed, his unexpected and unsanctioned proposal and 
rejection for the Lord Rectorship of St. Andrew’s as the freak of 
boys, who were fond of having what they called a ‘‘ cockshy ” at 
any object that had attracted their notice; he replied to the 
charge that the Conservative Government had been occupied in 
gratifying particular class interests, by asserting that all reforms 
of grievances are concessions to the aggrieved classes,—that, for 
example, the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866 was a concession to the 
special class of £7 householders and under ;—and he said that Mr. 
Froude, writing in 1871, must have had in his mind a sort of un- 
conscious anticipation of the great ‘‘ wood cutter” photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone, recently published, when he wrote that the liberty 
of athousand years can be cut down by a quack in a single Session, 
but can no more be restored by him than the fallen oak can be 
restored by the woodman. But as the only liberty which, as far 
as we know, Mr. Gladstone has ever dangerously interfered with, 
either in the last or any other Session, was the liberty taken by a 
few rivals of Mr. Hardy’s with Mr. Gladstone’s own name, 
the sarcasm fell rather flat; and the oratory of the work- 


ing men’s speech depended for its effect on the “ high- 
falutin’” part of the speech,—the threats that ‘the flag of 
England, which floats in every breeze and every clime,” was to 
be waved defiantly in the face of a military monarch of ‘ vast 


resources ”’ 


who threatens our communications with our 











. . Pe 
dependencies. Mr. Hardy is a true oratorical colour-sergeant, 
He makes a most effective use of the flag: 





On Wednesday, at Grantham, Lord John Manners, the Post. 
master-General, was even more bellicose in his oratory than the- 
Secretary for War in the Scotch capital. He attacked the 
pro-Russian or anti-Turkish Press,—whichever it pleased: 
to call itself,—as that section of British opinion which 
was most likely, by misleading Russia, to embroil Great 
Britain in war with Russia, and declared that though « Deace- 
might be obtained on the conditions laid down in Lorg 
Derby’s despatch of the 6th May,” yet if unfortunately 
the sword should be unsheathed, then “it should never- 
be again returned to the scabbard until it was entwined with the 
laurel of unquestioned victory and the lily of lasting peace,” 
stilted and not very fortunate variation, we think, on the closi 
lines of Miss Edgeworth’s drama for children on King Alfred and 
the Danes and the burning cakes, which ends with a resolve of the. 
good King’s “‘never to sheathe the sword against these robbers,”—. 


‘Till dove-like peace return to England’s shore, 
And war and slaughter vex the land no more.” 


Mr. Bright on Monday delivered a great speech on Indian, 
famines and Indian misgovernment. He was in favour of pre. 
venting famines, which, as he showed, destroy every ten years five. 
millions of people, besides enormous numbers of cattle, by 
spending thirty millions on irrigation, and stated that irrigation 
works had been known to yield 86 per cent. This, in fact, 
was the gist of the famine portion of his speech, which contained 
nothing whatever new. Of course, if he can prove that 
any irrigation work, not made cheap by absorbing old native 
works, has ever paid in cash any interest of that amount or half 
that amount, his case is proved, and his speech made unnecessary 
at the same time. All England will rush into irrigation, and a 
hundred millions will be forthcoming at once. At present no com- 
pany could raise a million for any project of Indian irrigation with- 
out a Government guarantee, the simple reason being that natives 
do not agree with Mr. Bright, and though greatly delighted with 
native tanks which were given them, will not, in most districts, 
pay sixpence for water which, till a drought comes, they do not 
want. ‘They will sooner risk the famine, which may never come, 
The forthcoming Report of the Indian Government will, we 
believe, show that irrigation works, except in special localities, 
have scarcely ever paid, and if made by the Government, will 
involve either dangerous expense or a heavy increase to the 
land-tax. ‘The question, however, is one for evidence, and there 
can be no objection to a thorough Parliamentary inquiry, which 
indeed, after two great famines, ought to be made. 


President Hayes, we are sorry to see, has been defeated in his 
first great effort at Civil-Service reform. He had removed the 
Collector and Naval Officer of New York for interfering in elec- 
tions, and encouraging their officers to subscribe the regular per- 
centage in favour of some State ‘ ticket,” and nominated in their 
stead Messrs. Roosevelt and Captain Prince. The Senate, how- 
eve:, must confirm these nominations, and on the 12th inst. the 
Senate refused, rejecting the nominations by 32 to 25, only siz Re- 
publicans and 19 Democrats voting with the President. In the United 
States, as elsewhere, dismissed officers remain in office to carry on 
business until their successors arrive, and the result of the Senate’s 
vote is therefore to confirm the officers dismissed in their places. 
The Senate was guided by Mr. Conkling, who holds the system 
of official interference in elections to be essential to the working 
of the Government, and who has a personal quarrel with Presi- 
dent Hayes ; but there can be no doubt that the Senate is utterly 
opposed to Civil-Service reform, and will not sanction it until 
the body of the electors interfere. These latter are in favour of 
the President, but are nervous about allowing appointments 
during good behaviour, as they think officials appointed for life 
would be a sort of aristocracy. The President does not seek 
re-election, and will, it is believed, remain firm. 





Our Government is evidently inclined to protect the home 
meat trade, and with it the rents of the owners of land. The 
Special Committee appointed to inquire into the prevalence of 
cattle plague and other similar diseases has reported in favour of 
the total prohibition of the import of cattle from Russia, 
Germany, and Belgium, the almost total prohibition of the import 
from Holland, and the concentration of all control over the 
matter in the Committee of Privy Council. The farmers, 
of course, approve this highly, and delegates from the Farmers’ 
Club and the Central Chamber of Agriculture waited on Thura- 
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day on the Duke of Richmond, to say so. The Duke was de- 
Righted to see them, quite agreed with them, and stated that 
‘Government would embody the report of the Special Committee 
in a Bill. It had much better prohibit the import of live cattle 
at once. Then there would be no trouble, the farmers would 
‘have a monopoly, and science would avenge the consumer by 
devising means by which the whole world could send us its surplus 
of dead meat at sixpence a pound. Moreover, the entrance of 
epidemic disease, which it was stated positively diminishes the 
stock in the country from year to year, would be prevented, 
without making invidious distinctions between one country and 


another. Een 

Captain Calver, R.N., F.RS., is a very unpleasant person. 
He was requested by the Conservators of the Thames to report 
upon the changes in the river since the completion of the new 
drainage works, and his Report is not nice reading. He says 
the works are silting up the river with sewage. The flood tide 
‘brings the sewage back from the outfalls, and ‘‘a vast mass of 
polluted water, eight miles long, 750 yards wide, and 4} feet deep, 
charged with offensive matter, both fluid and solid, moves up and 
down the channel four times daily between Gravesend and near 
to Blackwall, dropping its solid burden wherever a reduction in 
the rate of the current or still water may favour deposit.” ‘The 
metropolitan sewage has, in fact, ‘‘reproduced in mid-Thames a 
nuisance felt to be unbearable in the upper portion of the river,” 
cand besides, decreases the depth of water, as is perceptibly the 
case in Woolwich Reach. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times, in a very remarkable 
letter, published on ‘Tuesday, the 11th inst., states that the weak- 
mess of the Prussian Parliament is due to three causes. In the 
first place, Ministers are rarely taken from the Parliament, but 
almost always from the bureaucracy which alone produces men 
sufficiently acquainted with detail to preside over the departments. 
In the second place, the electors scarcely yet know what they do 
‘want, convictions, whether as to religion, morals, economic 
principles, and social principles, having of late years fallen into 
confusion. And in the third place, Parliament is divided into 
six distinct parties, the National Liberals, who vote with Bismarck ; 
‘the Advanced Liberals, who resist Bismarck ; the Ultramontanes, 
who are guided by Rome ; the Free Conservatives, who vote with 
the Chancellor on principle; the Conservatives, who are abso- 
Tutists; and the ‘‘ Savages,” 1.¢. Poles, Socialists, and a few 
idealogues. The National Liberal is the strongest section, but 
mo one is strong enough to form a government or a ruling party, 
and no other fraction will permanently unite with the main divi- 
sions. Consequently the Government, which is very efficient, 
and has the sense to be respectful to Parliament as a whole, does 
a3 it likes. 


Dr. Schliemann delivered an address at the Birkbeck Insti- 
tution yesterday week, on occasion of the distribution of the 
prizes, in which he declared that if boys were only taught 
modern Greek first,—which he had learnt in six weeks,—they 
could learn ancient Greek, and learn it so as ‘‘to read with the 
greatest fluency Homer, Thucydides, and Sophocles,” and so as 
‘to write tolerably good dissertations in ancient Greek, in twelve 
months at most;—he himself had learnt it up to this point in 
only four months, but then he was thirty-four when he began. 
We should like to hear whata great Greek scholar would have said 
to Dr. Schliemann’s very “fluent ” readings of the stiffer passages 
in Thucydides, after only four months’ study of Greek. Might not 
they have said, ‘‘ More haste, worse speed”? We will not deny, in- 
deed, that it may be a good hint to put the cart before the horse, 
and learn the derivative language before the language from 
which it is derived, for Englishmen certainly find Anglo-Saxon 
the easier for knowing English ; but as for Dr. Schliemann’s com- 
putations of time for the average student, we take leave to doubt 
them altogether. As Mr. Cross said at Stamford on the preceding 
evening, what is wanted in education is a great deal of ‘‘ patient, 
quiet,” thorough work, and much less of superficial acquirements. 
Whether you learn ancient Greek through the modern, or modern 
Greek though the ancient, no average boy can learn to read 
‘Thucydides * with the greatest fluency ” in twelve months, or three 
times twelve months, any more than he will learn ‘“ German in 
six lessons without a master,” or will learn “a lucrative and 
profitable profession for thirteen stamps.” 


The Report on the turret-ship ‘Inflexible,’ if carefully read, 
seems to substantiate Mr. E. J. Reed’s criticism on the question- 
able stability of that ship under trying circumstances. At least the 
Committee, in spite of their sanguine views of the ‘ Inflexible’ itself, 
beg the Admiralty to take into their “ very serious consideration ” 





‘the necessity, before proceeding with the construction of more 
vessels of the type of the ‘ Inflexible,’ of thoroughly investigating 
whether, by more beam, their safety may not be largely increased, 
without impairing their speed and efficiency.” The summary of 
the Report appears to put all the damaging part in the background, 
and all the hopeful part forwards; but if the sbip itself were 
damaged, you could not keep the damage out of sight in the samo 
way, and the Committee clearly think that this type of ship, without. 
considerable modifications, may turn out to be extremely dan- 

gerous to those who have to fight her. The official mind is too 

apt to justify itself by faith, rather than by works. 


The Licensing Bench of Magistrates at Lincoln had a curious 
case to decide yesterday week, and decided it in a curious way. 
A publican named Wheatley, living at Saxilby, was charged with 
having chained up his wife—with about a yard’s length of chain 
—to the wall in his bedroom from one evening, throughout the 
night, and till four o’clock on the following afternoon, to keep her 
from drinking. The charge was admitted, and the advice of the 
village doctor pleaded as justification. It was the only way she 
could be kept from drinking, it was said. The Court said Wheat- 
ley was not justified in what he had done, but refused to impose 
any penalty beyond the costs. Doubtless drinking is a fatal and 
destructive habit, and almost any purely moral compulsion a man 
could use to cure his wife of it, would be justifiable. But if 
slavery is to be tolerated in order to guard against intoxication, 
—and chaining a woman to the wall for the whole of a night 
and the greater part of a day is a very cruel form of slavery,— 
it might be tolerated in order to guard against slander or lying, 
or any other vice. It was a monstrous thing not to inflict a 
sharp penalty on an act of tyranny so dangerous. Perhaps, 
however, the fault lay with the doctors, who have always been 
crying out that they ought to have the power to shut up drunkards 
at their own will and pleasure. 


Why do not the great number of rich people who leave their 
money to Charities take a little more pains to think of adapting 
those charities to the newer wants of the world. In America 
they do seem to do this. We have not only lately had a modern 
type of University endowed by such a testator, but the late Mr. 
Alexander Stewart, the great New York millionaire, founded a 
‘Working Women’s hotel,” which is almost completed, and will 
soon be opened. It has cost £400,000 to build and furnish, and 
this great sum is given absolutely to the enterprise. Forthe rest, 
it is to be self-supporting. The main dining-room will seat 600 
persons, and the library and reading-room are to be good and large 
ones. The hotel is intended to give to women who earn their 
own livelihood the best rooms, best furniture, best attendants, and 
best living, at a charge not exceeding for the whole £1 a week. 
Surely a happier device for charity was never suggested. 


Is Mr. Parnell, the great Irish Obstructionist, about to take a 
new departure? In a speech to a meeting at Castlebar on Satur- 
day, he said, in words which the Times professes to give textually, 
‘+ Let no man lightly define the measure of Irish independence ; 
let no man assign a ne plus ultra to the march of their nation, for 
Ireland, freed from the trammels of foreign interference, possesses 
capabilities for acquiring great national power and prosperity.” 
That sounds to English ears very much as if Mr. Parnell, renounc- 
ing Home-Rule, intended to leada new party of Irish Nationalists. 
If that is the case, he has decidedly benefitted by his experience 
in Parliament, for as compared with a Home-Ruler, a Nationalist 
is a logical being, with a policy and an ideal. He will not win 
his cause, but he will win much more respect than by pleading 
for an impossible concession, which would not be worth having if 
it were made. 


On Tuesday a meeting was held at the Society of Arts in 
favour of the Association for befriending the girls sent out to 
service from pauper schools, who, if not befriended and looked 
after for the first few years, are almost sure to sink into. misery 
and vice. The late Mrs. Nassau Senior had founded this asso- 
ciation, in connection with the pauper schools in the metropolis, 
and it is now in full work and close relations with ten out 
of sixteen pauper schools. At the meeting on Tuesday, Canon 
Farrar stated the remarkable fact that in New York the history 
of asingle neglected pauper girl had been traced, and it was 
found that within 80 years, from her and the two sisters whom 
she had dragged down with her into misery and vice, 683 souls 
were descended, of whom all were, in greater or less degree, 
paupers, vagabonds, or criminals. A little sympathy and help 
given to the friendless and the young, thus saves a whole host 








from degradation and from preying on society. 
Consols were on Friday 954 to 95} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— @— 


PLEVNA. 


SMAN PASHA has brought a gallant defence to a splendid 
end, We have no sympathy with his cause, which is not 

the defence of a country, or even of a creed, but only of an 
oppressive caste, and we abhor his callous indifference to the 
condition of his own wounded ; but up to his own lights, and 
judged by his own rules of conduct, Osman Pasha must be 
allowed by enemies as well as friends to have deserved right 
well of the Turks. With 30,000 regulars, and 15,000 con- 
scripts hastily drawn together, he has for three months detained 
120,000 Russians on the frontier, has completed works which 
proved impregnable, has repulsed two terrible assaults, and has 
forced his enemy to provide against his efforts to break out, as 


carefully as if he had commanded a French or a German| 


army. He has induced troops many of whom must be the 
wildest barbarians to endure the extremity of privation, to 
face a storm of shells such as never rained into Metz, and to 
spend their lives wholesale in efforts to recapture redoubts taken 
from them only by giving three lives for one. And finally, 
when all hope of relief was gone, and he had received his 
Sultan’s order to break out—the despatch of this order was men- 
tioned in all accounts from Constantinople, but passed un- 
noticed—he broke out at the head of all his remaining force, 
carried by sheer desperate fighting the first line of Russian en- 
trenchments, and only surrendered when Plevna had been taken 
in his rear, and his army, hopelessly outnumbered and en- 
feebled by privation, was entirely surrounded by its foes. It 
was a daring deed, worthy of a true soldier. Our sympathy, 
as we have said, is not for him, but for the great Empire and the 
gallant little State whose devoted valour and perseverance have 
brought about his defeat, and who are upholding in arms the 
cause which to-day, as at Marathon, at Tours, at Lepanto, and 
before Vienna, is the grandest cause the world has ever de- 
fended,—the rescue of a European community from a petri- 
fying Asiatic domination; but nevertheless, Osman has even 
in our minds a place among the bravest of the brave who 
have died for the injury of man. That a race so gifted 
for war should have used its gifts for four hundred years 
only for destruction is one of the mysteries which the 
keenest minds only think they fathom ; but so it is, and the 
world must accept alike the fact and its consequences, one of 


which is the horrible slaughter amid which the Turks, like | 


the Tartars who conquered Russia and the Moors who reigned 


in Southern Spain, seem determined to go down. All this | 


valour, all this loss of life, all this devoted self-sacrifice—for 
in the men on both sides there is at least that claim to moral 
grandeur—is mere waste, does not retard, but rather hastens 
the inevitable end. Osman has “delayed the Russian army 
five months,” and in delayingit has tripled its effective strength, 
has compelled its chiefs to fight as if for existence, has reor- 





from North Bulgaria, leaving the fortresses to defend them» 
selves, and concentrate their strength upon the south side of 
the Passes and the defence of Adrianople. Any soldier would 
tell them now to block the road to Constantinople, and give 
themselves time to call up and arm their last Asiatic resery 
and the interest of the Pashas corresponds with the advice 
they will receive. Their first fear of all is for the safety of 
Constantinople. They all, whether advocates of peace or 
belonging to the party of war to the last ditch, whether sceptical 
voluptuaries or Mahommedan fanatics, know thoroughly what 
Europe does not yet know, that the Empire is threatened from 
within nearly as much as from without, that the Ottoman is hated 
in many of the non-Christian provinces, that the Turkish Ad- 
ministration has since the destruction of the Janissaries been 
centralised in the capital to the last possible point, and that 
if Constantinople fell, the bonds of the whole Empire might 
at once be dissolved. Egypt and Arabia, Bagdad, and the 
islands, would at once be independent, and it would take 
twenty years and three armies like Osman’s to restore even 
apparent order. If they resist, they will fight their next cam- 
paign south of the Balkans, and the point to be ascertained 
is,—will they resist or no? Our strong impression is that they 
will. The Sultan is terribly afraid of dethronement by the 
War party, which has the Softas with it. The Pashas are terribly 
afraid of being massacred by the mob, or subdued by a military 
dictator acting in Murad’s name. The people—including in 
that term only Turks—are terribly afraid of humiliation before 
their Christian rivals. All are profoundly indifferent to personal 
comfort, and all can see perfectly well that nothing but per- 
sonal comfort is lost by making one more desperate stand before 
Adrianople falls. The Times keeps telling the Pashas of their 
rashness, and urging them to make terms, because if they still 
hold out they may lose everything ; and that argument would 
be powerful if addressed to a European Power, but it will fall 
powerless upon the ears of Turks. They want to keep their 
ascendency, not to haggle for this and that acre of a lost 
dominion. If they are to govern “justly,” according to Western 
ideas, amid perpetual worry from Consuls and with Law sub- 
stituted for their own volition, they do not want to govern at 
| all. If they are to accept equality—and that must be the effect 
of any treaty of peace concluded now—they may as well accept 
it after Adrianople has fallen, and after they have ascertained 
| that Fate, or force--which, after all, is divine—has pronounced 
against their claims. They have looked forward to this for 
| years, have buried their dead in Asia, and have, we can scarcely 
doubt, a distinct notion of what to do if the worst should 
/arrive. Let us do them some little justice. There is no 
people in the world which, fairly driven to the wall, will accept 
| the situation like the Turk, will abandon so quickly the tradi- 
, tion of comfort and city life, and will resolve itself once more 
into a cruel and dangerous, but brave, frugal, and perfectly 
| organised fighting horde, ready to make for itself a new posi- 
tion on the Asiatic continent. 
Our distinct impression is that the Turks will fight, that 








ganised its Staff, and has given time to an Empire which covers | they will not be appalled by the fall of Plevna, but that they 
half two continents to draw together its enormous strength. | will defend their second line with what, if their cause were a 
Nothing in the whole struggle has impressed us, and in one better one, we should describe as admirable tenacity. But we 
way appalled us, like the silent swiftness with which this frankly admit there is an element in the question about which 
part of the Russian machine has worked,—the noiseless,' neither we nor probably any other Europeans know anything 
almost effortless persistence with which all material loss has whatever, but which may prove in the coming crisis the most 
been repaired before it had been felt. In Europe, as in Asia, | important factor in the decision. Which way will the House 
every week has shown its ghastly tale of slaughter, its heavy | of Othman go? It is nearly impossible—not quite, for there 
loss in matériel expended ; yet every week the Russian armies is another branch in existence—for the War party to set aside 
have grown stronger, till to-day Russia has in Bulgaria 80,000 that House, for in so doing they would break the main-spring 
men more than in August, and the rain of shells into Plevna on of their power, the profound conviction of every Turk that Fate 
December 10 exceeded in weight and fury the hail upon the has linked the fortunes of this great family with the fortunes 
day of the first assault. Or if there be anything more impressive | of Islam as a ruling creed. They can kill it off to the last 
than this, it is the stubborn courage with which, after three | man, as has happened once before, but they must obey him. 
months of partial failure, incessant alarms, and bitter privation, The House, therefore, can always through its ruling member 
the ‘Siberian Regiment” bore the brunt of the last fiery | exercise a control equivalent at least to a veto over any policy 
charge, and perished to give time to supports, who forced the | to be tried, and nearly always enforce its own, and it is not 
Turks back step by step upon their already taken citadel. | clear yet that it has resolved to fight. The Generals, or some 
Russia has done nothing for the world yet save this campaign, | of them, suspect that it will not, and sometimes are given to 
but if there is hope in valour exhibited on the right side, there strange utterances about plans for marching south and re- 
must be hope in Russia. ‘arranging the Government. The people suspect that it 

Pleyna is taken, and the true subject for thought now is will not, and threaten death in placards. The Pashas 
the impact which that catastrophe will make upon the Turks, suspect that it will not, and intrigue against the 


or rather upon their chiefs in Constantinople. We do not 
care about the immediate details of the campaign, nor, if we 


understand the Pashas at all, will they care either. There, 


will be no serious victories or defeats north of the Balkans. 
The Turks have military instinct, and must understand that 
if they resolve on resistance, the way to resist is to withdraw 


Palace as vigorously as against each other. And each 
of these powers has this to say in favour of suspicion, 
—that in modern times the House of Othman when beaten 
‘has always resolved to yield. It has never refused a treaty 
supported by adequate foree—the fact upon which Mr. 
' Gladstone—as we think, too sanguinely—relied when he pressed 
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for 
conceivable t 
any Sultan succeeds 


tand 
Seats as lord of a vassal State 


Western Asia, and may have the power to compel his 
counsellors and his army to agree to a peace—which in 
this case would be, of course, a private peace—with Russia. 
The Softas could not act against the garrison, the garrison 
would have difficulty in acting without either the Softas 
or a producible Dictator, and both are hampered by the 
Sultan’s power, if the smallest arrangement fails, of taking 
refuge in the Fleet. Men play wilh their heads in 
Turkey when they make Revolutions, and if the Sultan 
were a determined man, familiar with the ways of troops, 
instead of being what he is, an escaped prisoner, transferred 
from a lifelong though lenient confinement to a throne, 
Revolution would be impossible. As it is, however, the 
Sultan will probably think it safest to follow popular feeling, 
the “ Palace ” apart from him has no strength whatever, and 
the Government, in perfect unity and amid the loud 
applause of all English and Hungarian friends of Turkey, 
with the full support alike of the soldiery and the mob, 
will decide for war. The Empire, and not its provinces, 
will be placed upon the table, and will be disposed of by 
the victor and his allies. The prediction may be falsified 
by the action of the Sultan, but the strong probability is that 
the war will be fought out to the end, that the Turks 
will be defeated, and that when the war is finished the 
Sultanet will as a European Power have ceased to be. 


him except Murad,—behind whom 





THE MARSHAL’S SUBMISSION. 


HAT was a false hope last week is a verified fact this. 

The Marshal has submitted at last, and M. Pouyer- 

Quertier appears to have had the credit of doing what the 
eloquence of M. d’Audiffret Pasquier had failed to do. From 
day to day the scales have swayed to and fro between the 
gloomiest and the most hopeful prospects. One day the Duke 
d’Audiffret Pasquier had almost been insulted by the Marshal 
for telling him a few plain truths concerning the situation, 
and yet people read the insult rather as indicating that 
the Marshal wished to alienate the doubtful party in 
the Senate, in order to get a definite excuse for resigning, 
than as a sign of fighting. Another day a Dissolutionist 
Ministry had actually been formed, and the Senate were 
to have the screw applied to vote an unconstitutional dis- 
solution. A third day the Marshal was going to ask for 
a Plébiscite,—a thing unknown to the present Constitution, 
—as to the people’s wish that he should stay or resign. All 
the possible changes have been rung on all the possible expe- 
dients, constitutional and unconstitutional, but through them 
all, sober people have seen that if the people could but keep 
quiet, and the Deputies could but adopt the Marshal’s motto, 
“J’y suis, j’y reste,” for their own, the logic of facts 
would give them, as it has given them, the victory. 
Still it must be admitted that “the logic of facts” never 
met with a more actively resisting medium than the mind 
of the Marshal, and that it needed heavier metal than 
the Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier’s to penetrate it. That heavy 
metal was fortunately discovered in the well-known financier 
and Protectionist,—it is only fair to note the fact, whenever a 
Protectionist shows a real and vigorous grasp of the true drift 
and meaning of financial transactions,—M. Pouyer-Quertier, 
a jovial, easy-going, strong-voiced man, who does not take 
sentimental or indeed in any high sense “ earnest ” views of 
politics at all, but who has for that very reason means of 
making himself understood by such a man as the Marshal 
which the high politicians and statesmen do not possess. 
It would be well for France if there were more of the leaven- 
ing influence of such men as Pouyer-Quertier in both political 
parties. Such men interpose valuable buffers between the 
collisions of party spirit, and they bring politics down out of 
the clouds into the region in which blunt soldiers like the 
Marshal, with a vast aptitude for not understanding political 
principles, can follow them. The Zimes’ correspondent’s most 
amusing account of the mode in which this worthy man's big guns 
were opened on the Marshal, after he had got his Dissolutionist 
Ministry ready for action, gives us one of the most instructive 
episodes in modern French politics. “ He began to speak in a 
loud tone, and with the Norman impetuosity characterising 
him.” He had declined with vehemence to be the Financial 


a Grand Remonstrance from all Europe. It is quite 
hat if the Sultan can keep his throne, or if 


an energetic dictator,—the Sultan may prefer 
covering Roumelia and 


but that it would be hazarding all his fortune, and much more 
than hazarding it. The Marshal would have to go without a 
legal budget. He would have to impose the taxes by his own— 
or at any rate less than constitutional—authority. Thousands 
and hundreds of thousands would refuse to pay them. The case of 
all these recusants would be brought before the tribunals. Even 
the French tribunals would hardly decide that there was the 
legal authority to impose such taxes, and if it was not so decided, 
the Minister of Finance, with the whole Government, would be 
responsible to every shilling of their fortunes for illegal attempts 
to extort taxes not sanctioned by law. In a word, it would 
be civil war,—with the Government pecuniarily responsible for 
all the incidents and consequences of that war. This emphatic 
“ objurgation ” of the Dissolutionist policy, and this very vivid 
picture of what it would mean to the private purses of the 
Marshal and his Ministers, struck an awe into the President of 
the Republic, which the Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier’s more 
refined and ethical manner of pressing the constitutional duties 
of the President had quite failed to produce. And the result 
was, we are told, that the Marshal gave way absolutely, sent 
again for M. Dufaure, and authorised him to choose his own 
Cabinet as to him might seem fit, giving him a promise to sign 
at once the necessary official decrees. 

It is further stated that the Marshal had, on the 
day of the break-down, used these almost pathetic words, 
in relation to his ignorance of his own position since the 
24th of May, 1873:—*On the 24th of May, 1873, the 
Duc de Broglie told me I had been chosen as the soldier who 
was to rescue the Army from the hands of the Radicals; that I 
was to defend the imperilled interests of the country, like a 
sentinel guarding a post, but that as to politics he undertook 
all that. At that moment, and ever after, I regarded 
M. de Broglie as a second President. I was the Military 
President. As to his policy, you have seen how he has 
managed it. For my part, I understand nothing of all these 
questions of Rights and Lefts, Right Centres and Left 
Centres. I merely wished to remain faithful to the watchword, 
and save my honour. Since the 16th May, however, I have 
had to sign un tas de papiers of which I do not even remember 
the number, and which made me enter into engagements which 
will sully my name, if this goes on. I have had enough of it. 
I will have no more of all these schemes, which are too subtle 
forme. Tam not a schemer; Iam a soldier.” If that be the 
substance of what Marshal MacMahon really said, after listen- 
ing to M. Pouyer-Quertier, he is—even now—more to be 
pitied than blamed. But what an impression it gives of the 
necessity for immense solidity and for physical obtrusiveness— 
so to speak—in the guarantees of a Constitution which is to 
be worked through such agents as these! Had there not been 
an absolute necessity for getting money to carry on the 
Government, an absolute impossibility for procuring it law- 
fully, except with the consent of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the greatest pecuniary risk in trying to procure 
it unlawfully, the Marshal would be signing his “ tas de 
papiers ” still, unconscious of the articles of the Constitution, 
or their bearing on what he ought to sign and what he ought 
not to sign. The spur of financial necessity, as interpreted 
by the loud, objurgating voice of M. Pouyer-Quertier, was 
the only instrument by which the Marshal was really to 
be converted,—if, indeed, he really has been converted, 
—to constitutional modes of procedure. That is what 
comes of putting soldiers in the place of politicians. 
It is clear enough, if this account of his confessions be 
authentic, that the Marshal was quite innocent of any opinion 
as to whether M. Gambetta was entitled, or was not entitled, 
to say that in the end he must either submit or resign, 
The ‘insult’ was not appreciable to the Marshal, but 
was discerned for him by the political and legal advisers 
whom he now accuses of having got him into a host of 
subtleties, for the grasping of which he is quite incompetent. 
The upshot, however, is that those who are anxious to make 
the Presidency the equivalent of a Constitutional throne 
might have been justified in choosing the Marshal, since 
that is the highest political position for which he 
thinks himself in the least qualified. But certainly 
those who wished to make of the Presidency a substantial 
political factor, far wider than that of any constitutional king, 
were not warranted at all in choosing such a one as the Marshal 
to fill it. For the manager of a political policy they should have 
gone toa politician ; and M. de Broglie should have nominated him- 
self for the place which he has attempted, without success, to fill by 
proxy. As far as we can judge, the submission, if it is genuine, 





is even now not too late to save the Marshal till his term ex- 





Minister of such a Ministry, giving as his reason no high motive, 
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pires in 1880 ; and it will have this great additional influence 
on the Constitutional future of France as well,—it will tend 
to fix the idea of the President as a Constitutional monarch, to 
be guided by his successive Ministries, rather than as a Republi- 
ean chief of large independent discretion. Whether that 
tendency is for good or for evil, we will not say; but it is 
hardly one which the Marshal’s late friends will regard with 
unmixed satisfaction. 





MR. HARDY AND LORD JOHN MANNERS ON THE 
WAR. 
ie speeches of Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Lord John 
Manners on the war will be read by all English politi- 
cians with anxiety, and by many with a displeasure which is 
only not dismay because they are well aware that Mr. Hardy 
and Lord John Manners do not constitute the whole Cabinet, 
but only a part of it—and of one which, having already, through 
the Prime Minister, more than once assumed the attitude of 
menace, has yet afterwards subsided into a very harmless and 
innocent quiescence. Now it is natural enough that Mr. Hardy 
and Lord John Manners, being at a distance from their 
colleagues when they heard of the fall of Plevna, and 
having to make popular speeches in which it was 
hardly possible to avoid touching the question of the 
day, should have allowed their own bias and sympathies to 
give a certain colour to their language,— which therefore 
we must not interpret too strictly as the language of the 
Government. It would have meant much more had it been 
used after yesterday's Cabinet, than it meant on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, when it was actually used. But after making all 
the allowance proper for the circumstances and date of the 
speeches in question, we must add this,—thatif after the Cabinet 
meeting of yesterday, no Minister of the Crown takes or makes 
an opportunity to speak in a less defiant and more friendly tone 
of Russia, there will be grave reason to fear that the Cabinet 
has more or less modified the policy which found such clear 
expression the other day in the verbal douche which Lord 
Derby administered to Lord Stratheden and Campbell and 
his little men. 

For first in these speeches we find the most pointed and 
exclusive praise of Turkish heroism, the most emphatic in- 
vective against Russia for declaring war, and the most distinct 
insinuations that Russian policy is dishonest and dangerous to 
us. “ Everybody will agree,” said Mr. Hardy on Tuesday, 
*¢ that the brave men who have defended Plevna are entitled 
to the admiration of all men,” and on the following day he 
‘spoke of Osman Pasha’s great heroism. We agree; but so 
also everybody should agree that the brave men who have 
invested Plevna and have lost scores of thousands of men in 
driving back the hardy Turkish troops into their lines, are 
entitled to the admiration of all men, and not a word of the 
kind is dropped by either Mr. Hardy or Lord John Manners. 
Bravery in battle is characteristic of Turk and Russian alike. 
But all men ought at least to. agree, whether they do or not, 
that the quite as characteristic cruelty of Osman Pasha to his 
own wounded, deserves the severest detestation of all men, and 
that. the kindliness of the Russian treatment of the wounded, 
presents to that cruelty a curious and instructive contrast. It 
is not, then, quite satisfactory to find both the Ministers in- 
sisting vehemently on the only quality they could discover 
to praise in the Turks, and ignoring entirely both that 
quality and others still more worthy of praise in the 
Russians. ‘ 

Then as to the Russian declaration of war. “To draw the 
sword,” said Mr. Hardy in his first speech, “is a fearful re- 
sponsibility. When you think of what has happened since 
the war commenced, how many brave soldiers have gone to 
their .account, what distress has been brought into the 
finances of great countries, and how, more than all, a peaceful 
population has suffered far beyond anything which has been 
‘ -gaffered before, you will have to pass a very severe sentence, 
when you come to reckon up the tens of thousands of wives, 
children, and widows who are to be sufferers. The Turks 
may be bad, but it was possible to make them better without 
subjecting them to this enormous bloodshed.” There is not 
the least pretence of impartiality about that. No British 


Minister, we believe, used such language either of France 
or of Germany in relation to the war of 1870, and yet we 
do not hesitate to say that a far graver moral responsibility 
devolved on both the French and German Governments in that 
case, than devolves on the Russian Government in this. What 
should we have said if Austria or Prussia had spoken this of 


| 





Great Britain when she went into the Crimean war ? And: thgn 
as to the better alternative referred to,if Mr. Hardy knewshow 
to make the Turks better without war, he kept the secret came: 
fully to himself. The only means suggested by Europe for-that 
purpose, after twenty years’ trial of a last and hopeless-experi. 
ment, was rejected by the Turks with absolute scorn. Evidently 
this vehement scolding of Russia and apologising for: Turkey 
has not much air of neutrality about it. AndmeitherMy, 
Hardy nor Lord John Manners leaves his hearers: in mngh 
doubt as to his own view that the insurrection in which 
this war originated was fomented by Russia, and intended :to 
lead to the results to which it has led. There was a.great 
deal, says Mr. Hardy,—meaning, apparently, a substantia) 
cause of provocation,—in the insurrection, and he.adds, “how 
it was stirred up, and whence it came, 1 leave to historians o 
determine,”—intimating, of course, that it was stirred 
from outside, and was not the natural offspring of Turkish 
misrule. Lord John Manners goes further still. “ What- 
ever our individual convictions may have been as to ‘the 
origin of this war, whatever individual suspicions may have 
been as to its possible object and hope, we did not hesitate 
when the war broke out to declare the conditions of strict 
though conditional neutrality on our part, and to that position 
we adhere.” 

Again, both Mr. Hardy and Lord John Manners do mot 
hesitate for a moment to use language of somewhat bombastic 
menace. We lay no stress on Mr. Hardy's twofold use. of the 
word “intervention,” because we feel no doubt from ‘the con- 
text that he was making a mere slip, and saying “‘ interven- 
tion,’—which implies the use of force,—when he meant 
mediation,—the mere use of moral influence. But the 
Minister of War waxes very big in menace, in his Wednesday’s 
speech at Edinburgh, and makes his audience understand 
perfectly at whom he is speaking. Having said that he was 
pressing on the organisation of the Army as rapidly as possible, 
he proceeded :—* But, gentlemen, if it comes to the question 
of defending British interests, if it comes to the question of 
standing up for that great fabric the British Empire, which 
has been reared up by our forefathers through many:a struggle 
and many a trial, then even at the risk of shedding the 
blood of my countrymen, even at the risk of .all .we, hold 
dear, our country shall put forward all her strength to prevent 
that glorious fabric [the British Empire] being detached or 
impaired...... It is ours to seo that no rude hand of the 
spoiler touches it; it is ours to see that no military monarch, 
however vast his resources, shall be allowed to sear asunder 
from us, against their will, any of those dependencies which 
have their reliance upon us.” And Lord John. Manners, at 
Grantham, adds :—“ If unfortunately, in spite ofall the earnest 
efforts of her Majesty’s Government to keep this:country out 
of war, it should be necessary, in the vindication.of i 
interests and national honour, to unsheathe the:sword, then, 
gentlemen, I am expressing not an individual opinion, but the 
feelings of a united people, when I say that, once; unsheathed 
in such a cause [namely, any of the guarantees specified by ‘Mr. 
Cross and Lord Derby as essential to British idnterests], 
that sword must never return to its scabbard .motil .en- 
twined with the laurel of unquestioned victory and: the lily 
of lasting peace.” How you are to entwine a swond¢before it is 
returned to its seabbard, with the lily of “lasting peace,” 
Lord John Manners was not good enough to iexplain, any 
more than Mr. Hardy was good enough to explain;yrom what 
it was that he so much feared that “ glorious ifsbric, the 
British Empire,” being “detached.” But incohesent.as both 
these Cabinet Ministers got in the higher flights oftheir mili- 
tary eloquence, no one can mistake the carefully~emphasised 
note of menace to Russia by which these sentenees are pene- 
trated. When the Minister of War defies the «Emperor of 
Russia as a “spoiler” to separate England from her depend- 
encies, and the Postmaster-General says that oun.sword onee 
drawn, it shall never be returned to the seabbardutill it -has 
won “unquestioned victory,” the “ military meanarch” «at 
whom both alike are speaking, will certainly begin oto: ask for 
explanations, and to make preparations for the contest.to which 
he is defied; and the nation whose future and resources are 
thus pledged must make up its mind quickly, and let that 
mind be pretty plainly known, whether or not it,dntends to 
back that defiance, and to accept the draft made on ita unlimited 
resources. 

Now this, at least, should occur to every sensible Englishman, 
—that the victory at Plevna is not either implicitly or explicitlyan 
attack on any British interest whatever, whether specified as 
such by Lord Derby and Mr. Oross, or not. It is a perfectly 
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natural end to astruggle at which all the world has been gazing 
for five months, and whether it had ended in the retreat of the 
Russians or the surrender of the Turks, is a question a neutral, 
as such, should ignore. And the next point which will seem 
pretty clear to a man of ordinary common-sense is that the 
best way to prevent a great military Power, in the flush of a 
great success, from attacking one of our “ interests,”—real or 
supposed, —is not to use the language of boastful defiance and 
menace, but rather that of a firm and business-like resolve. 
No Englishman would approve of our doing less than 
we say we will do; but every wise Englishman would ap- 
e very heartily of our saying something less about our 
orious resolves than those resolves themselves ought to 
involve, if they are to be carried into effect. We do not 
admire Mr. Hardy’s and Lord John Manners’ style,—not only 
because we approve most heartily, so far as it has been hither- 
to developed, the whole of the Russian policy and purpose, 
but also because, even so far as Russian aggrandisement may 
really endanger our Empire,—and that in certain directions it 
may do so we have always admitted,—it is not wise, it is not 
dignified, it isnot manly, it is notacting in the kind of spirit which 
inspires respect,—thus, as Hamlet says, “ to unpack the heart 
with words, and fall a cursing.” Let us hope that the Cabinet 
Council of yesterday will have brought these great Ministers who 
dispose so bravely of British resources to their soberer senses, 
and induced them to speak with more reality and more reti- 
cence, of the contingency of plunging the United Kingdom into 
a dangerous and costly war, which, so far as we can see at pre- 
sent, would be a war to arrest the most beneficent change of 
which the prospect has been opened out to Europe during the 


last three centuries. 





THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


HERE is one point in the present situation in the East, | 


otherwise satisfactory, which we regard with considerable 
apprehension. We hold—in common, we believe, with most 
commercial men, all Anglo-Indians, and a majority of the 
people of this country—that the theory of the sufficiency of 
the Cape route to India, which is still held by a few leading 
Liberals, is a delusion. 


No doubt that route is.a fairly good 


| suit the interests of this country, because the Khedive would 
naturally rely for help upon British power, but we fear this 
is a short-sighted view. The Khedive once proclaimed 
| Sultan of Egypt, will be harassed by new kinds of diffi 
culties, one of them being the risk of civil war. He is 
now guaranteed by Turkey, and protected by the influence 
of the Kaliphate; but when independent, he would be at 
the mercy of any successful soldier in his army, of any 
popular Prince of his own family, and of any fighting ad- 
_venturer who might arise in Arabia. The tradition of 
Egypt is not that of orderly government, but of military 
‘risings; the Khedive has no money with which to form a 
|mercenary army; and his exactions, redoubled under the 
|Goschen scheme, which met every interest but that of the 
/Fellah, have made him detested. Anarchy in Egypt would 
i be just as ruinous to us as foreign interference, for each 
party would apply to England for help under the menace, if 
‘refused, of blocking the Canal. There is, and can be in fact 
no security for us in Egypt, except the possession of the 
| country, and we have no right to possess it without govern- 
|ing it, and so compensating the people for foreign conquest 
by the vivifying order which our rule invariably produces. 
Now we want to know, and we believe the country wants 
to know, whether the Government has considered this situation, 
and whether it has arrived at any determination as to the 
course to be pursued. We can see as yet no signs of it what- 
ever. The Ministers who speak, speak of Armenia, or of 
Constantinople, or of the Dardanelles ; but they say nothing of 
Egypt, beyond a remark often made as if it were incidental, 
that Russia must not “ interfere with ” the Suez Canal, which 
of course, in this war at all events, she is not likely to do. 
None of them acknowledge frankly that England must have a 
dominant influence in Egypt, and none of them attempt to give 
reasons for thinking the occupation of the country, even with 
the consent of Europe, inexpedient. There may, of course, be 
such reasons. Many politicians are of opinion that the enter- 
prise would over-tax us, involving a greater drain cf men than we 
could afford to meet. Many others believe that Egypt, mortgaged 
| as it is up to the lips, would be a costly possession, and many more 
, have a secret idea that the country is in some sort a property 
| belonging to the descendants of Mehemet Ali. None of those 





one, and in ordinary times sufficient for our security, but in | arguments, when examined, seem to us to have much weight ; 
time of war it might prove insufficient, and our possession of | the strength needed in Egypt reducing the strength required 
it a source of misleading confidence. It is a very long route, in India; the country, after an arrangement with its creditors, 
even for steamers, and has only one break, and in time of war, | whose just rights are very moderate, being able to pay its ex- 
more especially of war with any maritime Power, we could not | penses; and the notion of Turks holding their dominions by a 


use it except by sending with every fleet of transports an iron- 
clad fleet as convoy ; that is, without protracting the voyage to 
India to nearly four months. Cases might readily occur in 
which reinforcements, and especially reinforcements of matériel, 
might be delayed by this difficulty until they were too late, a 
misfortune which actually happened to France while contend- 


property tenure being merely absurd, and inconsistent with 
the right of Europe to dispossess them for the general 
| vantage 5 but still, if these objections, or any: of 
them, weigh with the Ministry, let us hear them. At 
present we hear nothing and see nothing, except that 
the Ministry, while fidgetting about Russian movements in: 








ing through Dupleix for: the sovereignty of Southern India. | Armenia, and possible demands for the freedom of-the Darda- 
We must’ have an alternative route through the Mediterranean, | nelles, neglects the Egyptian question altogether, and suffers 
and the only one of any value to a maritime Power ssed affairs there to drift, till we may some fine morning find that 
of stations like Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden; lies- through | the future of Cairo is not at our disposal without a great war. 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, Any other route, however advan- | That surely cannot be good policy, especially for a Govern- 
tageous in other respects, must lie at the mercy of the Powers | ment which goes about saying that it has no morals, and. is 
through whose’ territories‘a railway would. pass, and could not | only solicitous for the “interests” of the country. Is 
be defended ‘without a land army. Our dominance in Egypt | Egypt not a British interest? If it is not, why. dee 
in the last resort is therefore essential to the’Empire, and this | not some Minister stand forward and say so, giving. his 
dominance -is at this moment seriously menaced: reasons, and so remove a doubt which worries the public anda: 
It will be conceded on all hands that one of two conse- | hope on which every speculator on ’Change is trading ; or iftit is, 
quences must arise from this war to Egypt, and neither of why does not the Government show the slightest symptom of 
them can we regard with any feeling of security. Either | a resolution to act? This reticence looks as if the Premier, 
Turkey will make peace, or it will fight on and be destroyed. | though unable to assist the Turks as he would like, is re. 
In the former case, Turkey, under whatever disguise, will be a | solved not to assist in the downfall of their Empire, and 
vassal State, subordinate to Russia, and without motive for | throws over British interests because, in occupying Egypti 
attending to English interests, and the ultimate control of | we should release one more country from the sway of Semitic 
Egypt will therefore pass into hands which, in time of war, | ideas. If he is so devoted to British interests, why does henot’ 
might employ it against us. In any war, for example, with | attend to the only one of them about which there is no quae - 
America, we might find our Cape route harassed and inter- tion, and place the key of India, the only key by which a 
rupted by: cruisers emerging from San Franeisco, and the | maritime Power can unlock the door, in British hands ¢ Is there’ 
Canal suddenly blocked by the “ accidental” sinking in it | any human being not a Turk who would not benefit by Egypt’ 
of a couple of Turkish steamers. We could not endure that, | falling under British control ? 
and might have to occupy Egypt under circumstances which 


would make the operation one of nearly insuperable difficulty. | B ’ 
The French Government, for example, might be pining for an | COUNT ANDRASSY’S EXPLANATION. 


excuse for war satisfactory to its people, or we might be wholly | | er of the many illusions of the pro-Turkish 
unable from insurrection to occupy Egypt from the Eastern |’ in this country has this week been dispelled. 

side. On the other hand, Turkey may go down, and in that | have hoped against hope that Austria, however reluctemt 
event the Khedive would declare himself independent. There might seem, would ultimately range herself in arms on 
18 theory held in many important quarters that this would | side of the Ottoman caste. They saw that the Magyars: op 
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Hungary, themselves a dominant caste, were heartily on that 
side; they knew that the Chancellor of the Empire was a 
Magyar, and they thought they perceived that “ public 
opinion” in Vienna—that is, the opinion of the journalists and 
newspaper correspondents—was openly or covertly in favour of 
the same policy. They believed that anti-Russian feeling was 
supreme in the Empire, and that whenever the hour of oppor- 
tunity arrived, Austria would “ act upon her interests,"—that 
is, would ask England to assist her in waging a great war in 
defence of the status quo. Even Lord Derby for a time must 
have shared this opinion, for he intimated not obscurely that 
if South-Eastern Europe were to be made Sclav, one Power at 
least would resist by force, and no one doubted that his one 
Power was the Austrian Empire. It was in vain to tell men 
possessed with this opinion that the House of Hapsburg, which 
was saved by Slavs in 1848, was Slav in sympathy still; 
that five-sevenths of the officers and more than half 
the Austrian Army were Slay; and that opinion in 
Vienna came to the surface filtered through the pens of men 
who were either Jews or Magyars, or filled with 
the anti-Russian prepossessions of those two races. It 
was vain to tell them, though the fact was patent to any one 
who had ever read history, that the Hapsburgs would look 
after themselves first; that their interests would induce them 
to side in the long-run with the race which worships them ; 
and that their object was not to maintain the Ottoman, 
but to make sure that they sh.uld obtain their share of his 
tuined and wasted heritage. Nothing could benefit the Haps- 
burgs, not even sway in Germany, like the possession of the 
splendid provinces which form the background to the narrow 
littoral they own on the east of the Adriatic. And finally, it 
was useless to tell them, though it seemed to moderate men 
as certain as a proposition in mathematics, that the Russian 
Government could not, being a sane Government even if a 
wicked one, have ventured into Bulgaria without arrangements 
which protected its army against an Austrian attack in flank. 
The Archduke Albrecht could at any moment have poured 
into Roumania with 150,000 men, and have compelled the 
Russian army, which was unsupported from the sea, either 
to fight its way back without provisions, or to have 
surrendered at discretion. The impossibility of any 
Government risking such a situation was on the surface 
of affairs, but it was useless to point it out, as useless 
as it was in the American war to show that a nation which 
received every day more immigrants than its daily loss in battle 
must, if only resolute, defeat a nation a third of its own 
strength which received no such aid. The Tories wished Austria 
to be pro-Turkish, and consequently, until Lord Derby admitted 
the truth, pro-Turkish, for them, she was. Even when he had 
spoken to the Deputation, a doubt lingered in Tory minds, 
which was not dispelled till Tuesday, when the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times, himself anti-Russian, but still a 
careful observer, reported a speech by the Austrian Chancellor 
to the United Delegations. This body, the cream of the two 
Parliaments, is the only one in Austria entitled to speak in the 
name of the whole Empire ; it is composed of grave men accus- 
tomed to deal with difficult questions, and to it Count 
Andrassy on the 8th and 9th inst. explained the policy of the 
Government. It is, as Midhat Pasha informed the Grand Council 
it would be, anti-Turkish. Count Andrassy first brushed away 
all manner of rumours and beliefs, by stating that none of the 
semi-official newspapers had any right to speak for him except 
tthe Abend-Post, and that only occasionally through a commu- 
niqué, and then denied that he had ever spoken of Austria as 
occupying a dominant position on the Eastern Question. He had 
only affirmed that her geographical position was a dominant 
one, a self-evident truth. Austria could no longer adhere 
rigidly to the Treaties. The “binding power of treaties had 
been shaken,” and “ some other force must be substituted ” for 
them. He had “long seen that the state of things in the East 
could not continue, but it was not he who had created this 
state of things ; he had only found it, and had to accommodate 
himself to it.” The Triple Alliance had prevented a general 
European war, but “ the Austrian monarchy was free to act, 
and no country in Europe could believe with greater confidence 
that its just and equitable interests would assert themselves. 
There were other Powers, perhaps, who might do this in the 
same measure, but not one who could do this in a greater 
degree.” Count Andrassy next explained his views on the 
relations of Austria with the smaller neighbouring States, and 
* protested against the charge that Austro-Hungary had no 
sympathy with their populations, and that it was in the in- 
terest of Austria that Turkey should remain unaltered, as 








before the present crisis. He himself would not dare to stand 
up for a status quo in this sense. He explained that } 
‘standing up for’ he meant by deeds as well as words, oll 
thought that in this sense no statesman in Europe would con. 
tend for the status quo.” Words could scarcely be more explicit, 
The Austrian Government surrender the status quo in Turkey, 
and will accept any terms which, in the judgment of states. 
men, are distinctly for the advantage of their own Empire, 

We do not pretend to predict what these terms will be. The 
action of every State now depends too much upon the ideas of 
individuals to make prediction either safe or justifiable, A 
note written at Varzin may make the Emperor of Austria re. 
consider half his policy, while a coup d'état in Paris might 
dislocate the relations of half the European Powers. But we 
have what we consider at the present time and under existi 
arrangements solid reason for believing that the Austrian Govern. 
ment has considered the project of an occupation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina by a heavy armed force, and has accepted that 
plan in principle as a necessary guarantee for its own weight 
in the final settlement of Eastern Europe. And further, we 
believe that it was, up to a very recent date, settled that this 
great step should be taken very shortly after the fall of Plevna, 
It is quite possible that there may be delay; quite possible 
also that there is a fear of Italian action ; most possible of all 
that the policy, always so familiar to the Hapsburgs, of avoid- 
ing direct responsibility by seating an Archduke on a quasi- 
independent throne, may ultimately be preferred. But that 
Austria will acquiesce in a great revolution in Eastern Europe, 
on receiving in one form or another the provinces without 
which Dalmatia is a mere geographical line, we have no doubt 
whatever. She cannot, in fact, help herself. The Bosnian 
Beys have been so irritated by the independence of their 
tenantry, that the civil war in Bosnia has been aggravated 
by an agrarian struggle, and such masses of men have fled 
across the frontier that the burden of maintaining them 
crushes the provincial treasuries of Dalmatia and Croatia, 
There is no possibility of their voluntary return until Bosnia 
is strongly occupied, and to drive them back with the bayonet 
would be finally to destroy the Hapsburg claim to influence 
with the South Slavs. In the present temper of the Bosnian 
Beys, scenes would be witnessed and reported by Englishmen 
which would never be forgiven, and which the Austrian 
statesmen, cynical as they sometimes show themselves and 
pressed as they are by never-ending difficulties, cannot and 
will not allow to occur. The Austrian Government must 
occupy the provinces, and if the Turkish Government declares 
war, war must be declared. There is no other escape from the 
impasse, except in that decided Turkish victory which is now 
so improbable, and there is no serious resistance anywhere to 
be apprehended. The German Government wishes Austria to 
extend eastward. The Russian Government knows that it 
owes the success of its great enterprise to Austrian tolera- 
tion. And the British Government, besides its un- 
willingness to fight without an ally, knows that every 
acre acquired by Austria is an acre whose owner is 
released from the necessity of looking to St. Petersburg for 
help. As for the world at large, such a policy would dis- 
tinctly benefit it. Two great and beautiful provinces, one of 
them a milder Switzerland, would be released from Turkish 
rule, and placed under an orderly and civilised Christian 
Government, which owns the whole littoral through which 
alone they can communicate with the world. Under Austrian 
rule, many things will happen which the West does not approve, 
but the Bosnian landlords will be reduced to ordinary wealthy 
men, the Bosnian cultivators will be relieved from terrible 
oppression and allowed to supply the Adriatic coasts with 
corn and fruit, and Fiume will become one of the first seaports 
in the world, possibly a rival of Marseilles. No one not pressed 
by some “ interest,” real or imaginary, objects at heart to that 
improvement in the position of mankind; and the Austrian 
enterprise, if sanctioned at Berlin, can be carried out without 
any resistance more serious than a pro-Turkish Note or two. 
It may never be carried out, for everything at this juncture is 
susceptible of change, all Europe hanging upon three or four 
personalities; but allowing for the unforeseen, this is, we 
believe, the policy towards which the men who guide Austria 
are slowly directing their policy, and their troops. 





MR. HARDY ON DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


77 custom which demands a certain number of speeches 
during the autumn from Ministers and ex-Ministers has 
often been denounced as a waste of time and strength, That 
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j r opinion of it. Everything that brings the rank and 
file of sain into contact with their leaders is a benefit. It 
does something to advance political education. It lifts the 
elector a little way above that petty partisanship which sees 
nothing in the greatest public questions but occasions for 
a triumph of one local organisation over another. If Ministers 
and ex-Ministers kept silent throughout the Recess, it might 
be better for themselves, but it would not be better for their 
constituents and followers. There would be as much speech- 
making as there is now, but it would be of a more petty and 
rsonal kind. Any custom which helps to check the inevit- 
able tendency of political contests to become less and less 
litical deserves to be maintained. 

At the same time, we greatly wish that Ministers and ex- 

Ministers would take a little more pains about what they say. 
If these autumnal speeches fill the place of political primers, 
the quality of them might be greatly improved. We should 
be sorry to see them withdrawn from circulation, but it is 
sometimes difficult to feel that any one would be the loser if 
they were. It would be useless to expect every man of Cabinet 
rank to make speeches so instructive as those political studies 
with which Mr. Grant Duff used to please and inform 
his constituents, but they might at least imitate him in 
devoting the bulk of their speech to some one subject, and 
in taking for choice a subject on which they have some- 
thing to say. It may be necessary for Sir Stafford North- 
cote and for Lord Hartington to take a general survey 
of the political horizon, because they are the leaders of 
their respective parties in the House of Commons, and in that 
capacity they must be comprehensive, or nothing. But it is 
not so with Departmental Ministers. They may leave gene- 
ralities to look after themselves, and try to make the functions 
of their Department and the place it holds in public affairs a 
little more intelligible. There is one Minister who sometimes 
does this. Mr. Cross tells you plainly what he wishes to do 
in the way of amendment of the law, and if his performance 
during the Session does not bear out his promises during the 
Recess, there are reasons probably for the discrepancy which do 
him no discredit. If Mr. Hardy would have followed his col- 
league’s example he would have addressed the Edinburgh Con- 
servatives on Tuesday to very much better purpose. The reor- 
ganisation of the English Army is still in its infancy, and if the 
electors could be made to understand a little better the nature and 
limits of English military enterprise, what we can do with our 
present Army, what we might do if we had a larger Army, and 
at what sacrifices a larger Army would have to be obtained, 
they might give a more intelligent vote, if ever a military ques- 
tion had to be decided at the polling-booth. Mr. Hardy could 
have spoken on these points, and have been really useful. He 
preferred to speak on general politics, and we saw the result in 
Wednesday's and Thursday’s Zimes. It is difficult to imagine 
poorer speeches, considering the position of the speaker and the 
circumstances under which they were spoken. The best thing 
in two columns and a half of small print is a joke about Lord 
Hartington becoming managing director of the Liberal party, 
and finding that the late managing director retained a very 
considerable interest in the concern. It was hardly worth 
while to go all the way to Edinburgh to tell the Scotch Con- 
servatives this. It is a kind of joke that might have been for- 
warded by telegraph, without its quality being any way affected. 
The report would have read equally well if it had run,— At 
this point of the proceedings a message arrived from the 
Secretary of War, a special wire having previously been intro- 
duced into the room, and the following witticism was read aloud 
by the chairman, amidst roars of laughter.’ 

One thing, however, we do owe to Mr. Hardy, and that is 
an admission that the Liberal party performs an absolutely 
esser tial function in the State. “Conservatism,” he said, 
“is not attempting to preserve by keeping everything 
as it was ; it is putting aside the worn-out parts, and replacing 
them by that which is calculated to revive the energies. .... . 
It is continually changing and continually improving.” If this 
is the work of Conservatism, it is a work which it leaves the 
Liberals to do, What are the worn-out parts of the Constitu- 
tion that have been put aside and replaced? It may be said, 
perhaps, that the Liberals have been so much in office of late 
years that they have not left the Conservatives anything to 
do in this way. But in that case, why have the Conservatives 
consistently opposed every change which the Liberals have 
introduced ? And why have they made so little use of their 
Opportunities as regards matters which they admit to be 
imperfect? Mr. Cross did a bold thing when he altered the 
law of conspiracy, but there are other parts of the criminal 





law which, on his own admission, stand in quite as much need 
of amendment as the law of conspiracy. Why has he not 
been able to force any one of these upon the attention of the 
Cabinet? He has done something, again, towards remedying 
overcrowding by passing the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, but 
the cottages of country labourers need multiplication 
and rebuilding just as urgently, though the machinery to 
be applied must be different from that which is appli- 
cable to towns. But why has this part of the 
subject been left altogether untouched? This is precisely 
one of those worn-out parts which Conservatives profess to 
know more about than their opponents. Social improvement 
and country life are two provinces which they claim as 
specially their own, and yet a Conservative Government stops 
short just when it comes to carrying out social improvements 
in the country as well as in towns. It is the same with every- 
thing that this Government has touched. Their measures are 
always half-and-half, either in purpose or in execution. They 
leave half the work undone, or if they do the whole, they do 
it in a half-and-half sort of way. Conservatism, as they ex- 
hibit it, is always congratulating itself in private that the 
worn-out parts of the Constitution have been removed by the 
Liberals, and assuring the world in public that these same 
parts were not so worn out as the Liberals say. 

In speaking to working-men on Wednesday, Mr. Hardy 
made an announcement of some importance. Apparently the 
charge of not caring for local government has touched the Con- 
servative Cabinet, for at length, in their fifth year of office, 
they are really going to take it in hand. Mr. Clare Read’s 
motion about Country Boards has disclosed the interesting co- 
incidence that the subject is one which occupied the attention 
of Ministers for a very long time, and Mr. Hardy hopes that the 
Government will be able to submit to Parliament something that 
will show that they are not afraid to touch the question. We 
quite agree with Mr. Hardy that there is no more Conservative 
institution in England than the system of leaving men to 
manage their own local affairs, and we only regret that it 
should have received such scanty attention from the Conserva- 
tive Administrations, until Mr. Clare Read convinced the 
tenant-farmers that there can be no satisfactory readjustment 
of local taxation until there has been a reform of local ad- 
ministration. In spite of Mr. Hardy’s assurances, however, 
we greatly doubt whether any real progress in this direction 
will be made under the present Government. Good county 
government means government by the county, just as good 
national government means government by the nation; and 
if the Cabinet have really made up their minds to introduce 
a measure which shall secure county government in this sense, 
they must count upon having a bad time of it with some of 
their supporters. 

About the Scotch Establishment Mr. Hardy was unexpectedly 
and perhaps unintentionally candid. He is very anxious to 
keep the fire out of his neighbour’s house, but he does not 
disguise that it is because he is afraid that if it once gets in 
it may make its way to his own. “ Depend upon it,” he said, 
“that if the Church of Scotland is consumed, the Church of 
England will be scorched.” Probably his hearers were well 
aware of the force of self-interest, and were consequently quite 
content that so long as an English Minister will fight for a 
Scottish institution, he should do it with an exclusive eye to the 
effect which the destruction of that institution would have upon 
England. Consequently, the Church of Scotland is to be stoutly 
defended, and more than one Plevna will, Mr. Hardy prophesies, 
be found within her venerable walls. It was rather an un- 
fortunate simile, considering what had just happened to Plevna, 
but it is too much, perhaps, to expect a statesman’s comparisons 
as well as his facts to be corrected up to date. Mr. Hardy 
remembered that Plevna had been taken while he was speaking 
on the Eastern Question, and he may be forgiven for forgetting 
it when he had travelled on to the remote subject of religious 
Establishments. 

















CONFIDENCE IN BUSINESS MEN. 


HE interest excited by the ‘ Dimsdale Case” is easily to be 
accounted for. Prima facie it is a very ordinary case, an 
accusation against an attorney of raising money on imaginary 
securities, the most vulgar and common form of educated, or 
as it were scientific fraud ; but the position of the accused is so 
peculiar, that the affair may ultimately become a cause cclebre. 
‘The theory of the Crown is that Mr. Frederick Dimsdale, a 
solicitor of good standing and in profitable practice, in combina- 
tion with his son and other persons used his professional reputa- 
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tion to obtain money on certain leases and other documents of 
the like kind which were not genuine. We have no opinion, 
at this stage of the evidence, as to his guilt or innocence, 
and should not express any if we had one, holding that the 
present punctiliousness of the Courts, overstrained as it is, is 
infinitely better than trial by newspaper; but we are at liberty to 
say that the inquiry has excited quite unusual interest, and to 
discuss the reasons for it. ‘The case excessively alarms the 
well-to-do. The proceedings are studied every day by persons 
with important balances and double chins, and the opinions 
they express at dinners, in railway trains, and in staid clubs 
where nothing-worse than high whist is ever heard of, are of the 
most definite, not to say the most malignant description. Where, 
they ask, is all this to end? Must we recommence the old 
system of hanging? People can guard themselves against the 
needy, or against bad characters, or against unguaranteed persons, 
but if respectable solicitors can raise money on forged deeds, to what 
isthe world coming? ‘* Why”—and the voices drop into the 
farthest and most telephone-like tone of awe—‘ LAND itself will 
goon be no security!” ‘Title-deeds can be forged, just as well 
as leases, and bills of sale much more easily than bank-notes. 
There is actual and immediate reason, too, for this alarm, absurd 
as the expression of it may occasionally seem. The offence of 
which Messrs. Dimsdale are accused, whether truly or falsely, is 
the precise one which most threatens the rich, the one against 
which itis most difficult to guard, the abuse of confidence by persons 
who claim confidence not only on the ground of their characters, 
but on the ground that money gained by abuse of confidence would 
be of no particular value to them. The well-to-do are perfectly 
right. If it were conceivable that fairly prosperous firms, whether 
bankers, solicitors, or agents of any kind, could find it worth 
their while to use their reputable business as a basis on which to 
build up a criminal business, no one would be safe, commercial 


civilisation would be paralysed, and the whole working of} 


European industry would .be thrown out of gear. It is im- 
possible to get on without agents; they must be trusted to a 
very large extent, and no alteration in the law could make them 
very much more honest. If a decently well-off man, fairly edu- 
cuted and delighting in the amenities of life, with regular habits 
and easy-going temper, is not afraid of seven, ten, or fourteen 
years of slavery, under threat of the lash for neglecting 
painful or even dangerous tasks, to be performed in all 
weathers, on rough food, and in an irksome costume, there 
is no penalty which Christian men can inflict of which he 
will be afraid, and social organisation may as well be given up 
asabad job. We might as well try to defend it against a popu- 
lation actuated by a passion for crime for crime’s sake, or in an 
atmosphere which infected every one who entered it with moral 
lunacy. There can be no security for employers, except either 
the character or the interest of the employed, and if neither is 
sufficient security, there is simply no security to be had, and 
society is resolved into an association of men keeping what they 
can with the strong hand. Union depends on confidence, and if 
there is none there can be no society either. 

It is all true, and if the premises were correct, the alarm would 
be well founded; but nevertheless, it is, as all men perceive, both 
exaggerated and unreal, There is no doubt whatever that rob- 
bery by confidential agents is the most dangerous of pecuniary 
crimes, and no doubt either that, in proportion to oppor- 
tunities, it is of all crimes the least common. The good 
folks who get so frightened when a banker defaults, or 
a solicitor absconds, or a broker commits suicide be- 
cause he cannot account for the money entrusted to him, 
forget or have never realised how entirely life is based upon a 
system of confidence, how utterly all men with means must re- 
main at the mercy of other people. It is all very well to talk of 
police and laws and personal care, but every hour of every day 
business men of the most perfect keenness are trusting to securi- 
ties which are, in the first instance at all events, if character is 
set aside, altogether insecure. The marriage is impossible under 
which the wife who takes trouble about it, trouble like Wilkie 
Collins’s heroine in ‘* No Name,” cannot ruin the husband. The 
partnership deed must be well drawn under which one partner 
cannot destroy another. The agency must be very limited which 
does not leave the principal at the agent’s mercy. Look at the 
most ordinary trrnsaction of prosperous life, the payment of 
money into a banker's hands. You have sold an invest- 
ment—land, perhaps—and “pay it in” to your bankers, 


without thought of the risk you are incurring. There are ten diminished confidence in professional Agents? 
because your solicitor advises you, | there is, and point with a sort of triumph to this or that case as 
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take a cheque; and you hand them over the counter without, 
thought, except, perhaps, that you are glad they are so safely de. 
posited at last. What stops the clerk on £3 a week, about whom 
you know nothing, from putting them into his pocket, ang 
swearing you only deposited one note ; or what stops the banker 
from taking them away with him in the evening, and losing them 
at roulette? Very cautious and suspicious people trust whole 
fortunes to banks whose managers they do not know, and of 
whose actual positions in life, histories, and characters they are 
entirely ignorant. ‘There is not a man in the City who does not 
every now and then give his solicitor, or his broker, or his 
man of business an opportunity of robbing him wholegale, 
There are very few who, as regards forgery, are not 
dependent upon the fidelity of relatives, friends, or bugj. 
ness connections, and probably not one whom a combing. 
tion of two or three persons could not strip bare. It is of 
no use grumbling, or calling for new laws, or suggesting ex. 
cessive precautions, for this liability is, like the liability to take 
cold from damp air, one of the ultimate conditions. You hayeto 
put up with your agents, as you have with your teeth. Mr. Giffen, 
in his recent book on the Stock Exchange, has a grim little cnt at the 
folly of people who are always asking advice of City editors as to 
what is the perfectly secure investment. No such thing exists, or 
ever will exist while the world stands. There is. and can:be only 
comparative security, an investment which in the mature judg- 
ment of acute and experienced men is unlikely to be lost, and it 
is just the same with personal confidence. That bank is.sound, 
that solicitor is honest, that broker is rich; do what you 
will you must accept those beliefs on more or less imperfect eyi- 
dence, and act.as if you had got the evidence which would prove 
a mathematical proposition. Neither caution, nor experience, nor 
laws can help you in more than a degree, nor, except in a degree, 
can you help yourself. The most suspicious man no.more keeps 
his property perfectly safe than the most confiding. It is more 
safe, but the difference between comparison and infinity is always 
infinite. ‘The man who has land may have bolting tenants, ora 
leaky reservoir situated above his best water meadows. The 
man who has Consols may wake one morning to find Fenians 
in possession of the Bank. The man who has shares may read in 
the Times that an earthquake has swallowed the Safety Company’s 
iron cellars. The Anglo-Indians tell a story of an officer who, 
fifty years ago—we believe the story is substantially true—felt 
all his life as an investor in mortgages will feel when he reads the 
prosecutors’ theory in the Dimsdale case. He inherited a legacy of 
£10,000, and was sorely put to it to know where to keep his 
treasure. He would not trustan Archbishop, and as to Treasuries, 
Banks, solicitors’ offices, or money-dealers’ chambers, they were 
swindles altogether. Gold could not be carried about, notes 
might be burnt, and no Anglo-Indian not resident on one spot 
will ever invest in land. It takes a regiment of police to get 
your rent, and you do not get it then. So he bought a pearl or 
a diamond, we forget which, with his £10,000, and had it welded 
into a steel-collar, which he wore round his throat. The jewel 
was a good one, and when men talked of bonds the officer chuckled 
to himself and fidgetted at his collar. His property was perfectly 
safe for ten years, during which he lost half its value in interest ; 
and then one night he became delirious with ague, and a native 
dresser, removing the collar in kindness, saw the jewel, and the 
officer never recovered it again. His perfect security had cost 
him £500 a year for a third of his manhood, spent in order that 
the principal might totally disappear. The whole of the argu- 
ment based on a case like the Dimsdale story as related by some 
crusty, middle-aged person, with an obvious tendency about 
his waistcoat to heavy balances, amounts after all only to 
this,—that if everybody is corrupt money is never safe, 
and pecuniary civilisation must disappear, which unfortunately 
is exactly so. And moreover, there is no cure for it, except in 
men becoming better again ; and never will be any cure, let all 
the legislators, and lawyers, and policemen do everything that 
the highest intelligences can suggest in the way of extreme pre- 
caution. When every care is pushed to its logical extreme, you 
have to trust yourself, and you are possibly, as against yourself, 
the least trustworthy of them all. The conditions of civilisation 
are that some men can be trusted against their interest, and that 
all men can be trusted when it is their interest to be trust- 
worthy,—and if those conditions vanish, civilisation in pecuniary 
matters must vanish too. 

We wonder whether there is in our time any ground for 
People think 
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spon one point, that the practice of winking at small trade 
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swindles, such as secret commissions, has become much more 
general. But nevertheless, we rather doubt the main thesis. 
There is much greater publicity given to every case, and the 
seale of crime has frightfully increased, but our fathers were at 
least as often victimised as ourselves. One form of fraud which 
seems to have been nearly universal in the last century has been, 
if not suppressed, at least diminished in our time. Our grand- 
fathers were systematically ruined by their ‘“‘men of business.” 
There is not a family of consequence in the country which has 
not some tradition of immense losses inflicted by ‘‘ agents,” nor 
is there a district where the poor will not point to some 
pleasant estate, and tell you how the possessors stole it from its 
lawful owners. The old squires were an ignorant, drinking, 
thriftless race, and the attorneys and agents who found them cash 
recouped themselves by means which were in plain English frauds. 
Literature is full of this theme, and we could produce a hundred 
forgotten novels in which the career of the bad hero is identical 
with that of the ‘‘ writer” immortalised in infamy by Scott, or of 
the'attorney painted with such a sympathy of hate in that remark- 
able though unpopular tale which Defoe might have written, ‘‘ The 
Goldsworthy Family.” Crimes of violence rise and fall with 
circumstances and sentiments, but crimes of greed, we suspect, were 
never scarce, and wealth and population fairly allowed for, do not 
inereasein number. Let any man who has money look round, and 
count up those he can trust. 





OMENS. 


course all educated people believe themselves to be free 

from’ the superstition of attaching importance to Omens. We 
doubt, however, very much whether many of us are wholly free 
from it. And assuredly amongst the most remarkable men who 
have lived, even in the modern world, a good many have really 
attached importance to them. In the new volume of the “ Life of 
the Prince Consort,” weare told that thelate Emperor of the French 
was profoundly struck with the coincidence that the letters in 
which, on the opening of the Crimean War, his own and the Empress 
Eugénie’s name were illuminated in London side by side with 
those of the Queen and the Prince Consort, ‘‘N. E.V.A.,” together 
made up the name of the river on which St. Petersburg is built ; 
and from the stress he laid on this fact, he would seem to have re- 
garded itas a favourable omen for the conquest of the Alliesover the 
Czar. And Sir Walter Scott recorded, without any smile at himself 
for hissuperstition, that when Mungo Park left him on the eve of his 
last fatal exploring journey to Africa, his horse stumbled in pass- 
ing a little ditch in their path, and that he remarked to Mungo 
Park that it was a bad omen for his intended journey. And cer- 
tainly there are very few women in England who would like to 
be married on a Friday, and exceedingly few sailors who would 
consent to weigh anchor for a long voyage on such a day. A 
well-known story as to the late Lord Shelburne shows that in 
the very highest class the superstition against sitting down 
thirteen to dinner is still as vivid as ever. Even the Prince Con- 
sort records with some interest that the bonfire built near Bal- 
moral on occasion of the false news that Sebastopol had fallen in 
1854, and which was actually lighted nearly a year later when it 
really fell in September, 1855, was blown down by the storm 
which raged on the terrible day of Inkermann (November 
5, 1854), which so nearly proved fatal to the British Army 
in the Crimea. Probably hardly any one who had noted 
this curious coincidence would have been quite free from 
a lurking suspicion that it was more than a coincidence, 
however honestly he might have repudiated the notion that 
he believed there was any real augury in the matter. Indeed, 
as the battle really proved much more fatal to the Russians than 
to the Allied armies, it would be very difficult to make much of 
an omen which, if it had meant anything, would have seemed to 
portend the ruin of the British hopes. Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that most of the Royal party, in spite of this 
proof that credulity in the matter would be absurd, continued 
to attach some more or less mysterious importance to the col- 
lapse of that pile of wood on the day of the battle of Inkermann. 
What is it which makes men in such a day as ours,—a day so 
little disposed to find esoteric meanings in anything,—so unable 
to shake off this superstition? We imagine that it is the pale 
reflection of a belief of a very much deeper kind,—namely, that 
the issue of every enterprise of the least import to any human 
being is in some way predetermined and foreseen, and that though 
men in their blindness cannot decipher the enigma of their destiny, 
the secret isan open one, the key to which might possibly be 





found by any one with eyes to read writings on the wall, even 
when written up in some common place where no on2 would think 
of leoking for the required answer. All the poor superstitions as 
to finding an answer to your thought in the text of the Bible on 
which your eye first alights, or as to finding it in the images of 
a dream, or still more vulgar, the superstition as to the way of 
finding the initials of some required name by throwing the peel 
of an orange over your shoulder, imply a suspicion that there 
is nothing anywhere in nature, however far removed from the 
subject of your thoughts,—indeed, many would say, the farther 
removed the better for the purpose,—from which an oracle as 
to your inmost questions may not be obtained, if only you 
have the gift for understanding the irony of nature. Perhaps 
the old Greek legend that Proteus, who changes into so many 
forms, would answer any question you could put to him, if, un- 
dismayed, you heid him fast till he resumed his own shape, ex- 
presses in some way this curiously wide-spread notion that external 
nature herself, many-sided as she is, always contains some symbol, 
if you can but find it, that is intended to respond to your deepest 
questionings. The story of Robert Bruce watching the spider and 
finding in its perseverance and success an augury of his own, is a 
good illustration enough of the ineradicable tendency to believe 
that whenever you need some authoritative reply, ‘yes’ or 
‘no,’ to your queries, there is somewhere a chink in the 
sensible world through which you may gaze and find 
what you want, if you have but the spiritual tact. A notion 
that the universe is everywhere full of legends and oracles 
intended to correspond with individual states of high mental 
excitement, seems to haunt men in every age, and to be the ex- 
planation of the vulgarer superstitions. Over and above all the 
common-place meanings and lessons written on the surface of the 
world, there is, says the faith of mankind, if you are only ina 
state of feeling exalted enough to look for it with the proper 
eyes,a number of distinct replies to individual questionings, 
though the right finding and reading of them are given only to 
those who have a special faculty for their discovery and inter- 
pretation. Probably the belief ultimately means only that 
there is a Providence in Nature which converses with men by 
outward as well as by inward channels, by predetermined corre- 
spondences to his thought, as well as by help given to his 
conscience and his will; only the curious thing is that those 
who find most comfort in these answers of the stars or of external 
coincidences to their eager questionings, are in nine cases out of 
ten those who believe least in Providence or prayer. The two 
Napoleons always listened eagerly to the auguries which they had 
the ingenuity to extract from circumstantial coincidences, but 
Louis Napoleon would far sooner have found a preternatural 
meaning in the letters ‘‘ N.E.V.A.” than in the effect of prayer 
upon his hesitating resolutions. Indeed, those who feed most 
eagerly on auguries feed least eagerly on the food which their 
mind receives from religious meditation. 

We must suppose, then, that while there may well be something 
common in the origin of religious convictions, and of superstitions 
of this kind, these superstitions are rather the revenge which the 
mystic part of us takes on that sceptical and defiant part which 
will not accept the nobler elements of religious faith, than the ex- 
pression of that faith itself. When Byron called Circumstance 
“ that unspiritual god,” he went deeper probably than he himself 
was aware of into the nature of superstition. It is when men 
have nothing higher than themselves to believe genuinely in, 
that they attach the most importance to those odds-and-ends of 
circumstance, the flight of a bird, or the falling of a leaf, or the 
blaze of a meteor, or the emphasis with which a particular word 
is accidentally spoken in their ears, and call such things the indi- 
cations of destiny,—whereas, if there be a destiny at all, it must 
be through the command of some Being who is able to see and 
determine the end from the beginning, and to help us much 
better through the heart than through the eyes. Yet it is quite 
certain that the less such a Being is directly addressed, the more 
importance does the questioning mind attach to the grotesqueries 
of Circumstance. Those who can believe in no healthy and normal 
guidance from within are the most given to believe in that capri- 
cious and almost grotesque guidance from without, by which bar- 
barous and heathen peoples have so often agreed to be guided on 
very important issues. The belief in luck and unluckiness, the recoil 
from bad omens, the acceptance of a hybrid sort of astrology, is 
generally the form assumed by a perverted religious instinct, where 
there is no real trust in spiritual help and direction. And even 
when, as is not uncommon, the most superstitious and the most 
genuine spiritual belief are combined, we take it that the former 





is but the survival of the superstitious bias of ruder epochs, deeply 
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ingrained into human nature before the instinct which implanted 
it had received that higher and purer satisfaction which it gains 
in the revelation of Christ. 





THE SUN’S DISTANCE TO BE AGAIN ALTERED? 


ATHER more than twenty years ago, the news went abroad 
that the estimate of the Sun’s distance which had then 
been accepted for more than half-a-century must be replaced by 
a greatly reduced estimate. From more than ninety-five millions 
of miles, the Sun’s distance was diminished, according to the new 
estimate, to about ninety-one and a half millions of miles, or by 
considerably more than a thirtieth part. With this change came 
most important modifications in our ideas respecting the Solar 
system. Some, indeed, ignorant of the relation which really 
subsists between the distance of the Sun and the motions of our 
Earth, imagined that a change of the most momentous kind had 
really taken place. ‘They supposed that our earth had drawn 
nearer to the sun by nearly four millions of miles since 
1762, when the observations giving the greater distance 
had been made. Of course, if this had been the case, if 
in about ninety years the earth had drawn in by more than a 
thirtieth of her former distance, then in about 2,500 years the 
earth would fall into the sun, and long before that period had 
passed, the increase of heat resulting from her approach towards 
him would destroy all races now living on the earth. Fortunately, 
we have the most satisfactory evidence that no real change had 
taken place. It is absolutely certain that a reduction of the 
earth’s distance by about a thirtieth would result in a reduction 
of the year by about a twentieth, or by some eighteen days, 
whereas we know that the year has not changed one minute in 
length in the last 2,000 years. Yet the changes resulting from 
our reduced estimate of the sun’s distance were in truth suffi- 
ciently important. Our estimate of the sun’s volume was re- 
duced from about 1,400,000 times the earth’s to about 1,250,000 
times, or by a volume exceeding his 150,000 times. Our 
estimate of his mass was reduced from about 355,000 times to 
about 316,000 times the earth’s, or by about 29,000 times the 
mass of this great globe on which we live. Our ideas of his 
energy and stability as ruler, fire, light, and life of the Solar 
system were correspondingly reduced, for his power as a ruler 
depends on the quantity of matter he contains, while his vitality as 
a source of light and heat depends both upon the attractive energy 
he exerts on his own mass and matter around him, and upon the 
extent of space occupied by such matter and his own material. 
In fact, the whole of the Solar system was not only reduced in 
dimensions by our changed estimate of the sun’s distance, but 
the duration of the system as a scheme of sunlit, sun-warmed 
worlds was also reduced. 

The reduced estimate of the Sun’s distance, maintained its 
ground. Several new methods of determining that import- 
ant element have been employed during the last twenty 
years. Many new investigations by old methods have been 
pursued, with all the refinements in instrumental and 
analytical means which belong to the astronomy of recent 
years. Even the Transit observations of 1769 — though 
unfortunately they could not be made over again with our im- 
proved means and methods—were re-examined and more consist- 
ently interpreted. When the sun's distance seemed likely to be 
determined by the best modern observations at about 914 
millions of miles, 
century's transits, found they could be so interpreted as to 
give a distance not exceeding 92} millions of miles. Stone, 
of Greenwich, seemed more fortunate, for he reconciled those 
records with a distance of 914 millions of miles. And 
receiving that official support which Greenwich astronomers 
seldom look for in vain, Mr. Stone was able to secure the 
approval of the Astronomical Society for his success in thus re- 
conciling the observations of the transits of 1761 and 1769 with 
a solar distance of 91,500,000 miles. This circumstance, in the 
presence of the new estimate of the sun’s distance recently an- 
nounced from Greenwich, deserves to be most attentively noted, 
as will presently appear. 

But the thorough investigation which the subject now received, 
by every method except the transit-of-Venus method, showed 
that in reality the distance of the Sun had not to be quite so 
greatly reduced. On a careful examination, it was found that 
without a single exception all the best methods pointed to a dis- 
tance of about 92,350,000 miles. From a masterly analysis of 


observations by six different methods, Professor Newcomb, of 
Washington, who stands facile princeps in this particular depart- 
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Powalky, re-examining the records of last. 





ment, arrived at six results, ranging between a minimum distance 
of 92,200,000 miles and a maximum distance of 92,800, 000 miles ; 

but if one, confessedly the least valuable method of the six, isex. 
cluded, the other five range only between 92,200,000 miles and 
92,480,000 miles. The mean value of these five is not very different 
from the mean value of the six results, just weight being given to 
each, and is set by Newcomb at 92,393,000 miles. Then came 
Leverrier’s most interesting determination of the sun's distance 
from the observed planetary motions, giving a distance of 
It is from combining this result, duly 
weighted, with Newcomb’s, that the estimate above mentioned, 
92,350,000 miles, is obtained. 

But now we learn that the observations made by the British 
observing parties during the transit of December, 1874, point to 
a distance more than one million miles greater. ‘ The conclusion 
which we have brought out,” said the Astronomer-Royal, at a 
recent meeting of the Astronomical Society, ‘is that the mean 
distance of the Sun is 93,375,000 miles.” ‘ Considering,” he 
added, “that the number of observers was eighteen, and 
that they made fifty-four observations, and considering also 
the degree of training they have had, and their zeal and the 
extreme care that was taken in the choice of stations, I think 
thai there will not be anything to compete with the value which 
has been deduced.” Although this estimate of the value of a 
result depending on operations for which Sir G. Airy was chiefly 
responsible might, perhaps, have come with somewhat better 
grace from others, yet one can understand and recognise as 
perfectly natural the tendency to regard as pre-eminently trust- 
worthy the result of operations long since planned, of preparations 
long and carefully conducted, and of the expenditure of a hand- 
some sum of the nation’s money. In the same way, and quite as 
naturally, when the Harton Colliery experiment for determining 
the density and mass of the earth had been brought to a 
close, and the result was found to exceed all former results, 
and the mean of former results, in the startlingly large pro- 
portion of six to five, making the earth’s mass greater by 
about twelve hundred millions of millions of millions of tons 
than former estimates, the Astronomer-Royal expressed the 
opinion that his result was ‘comparable on at least equal terms 
with those before obtained.” The fact that no other astronomers 
(outside official circles, or in truth, outside the circle of Sir G. 
Airy’s subordinates) have adopted this opinion, either in this 
country, on the Continent, or in America, the estimate of the 
earth’s mass before obtained remaining everywhere in use, though 
twenty-three years have passed since the Harton experiment was 
made, may suggest doubts as to the ready acceptance of the new 
measure of the sun’s distance by Continental and American astro- 
nomers (and most probably by the leading English astronomers, 
outside Greenwich). This estimate is not only far removed from 
the mean value to which former researches had pointed, but lies 
even far outside the widest limits of probable error before regarded 
as admissible. The point to be decided is a very simple one. 
It is whether the most probable interpretation of the wide dis- 
crepancy between the lately-published result and the values 
obtained by Newcomb and Leverrier indicates the inaccuracy of 
former valuations, or the inadequacy of the method on which the 
British transit operations were conducted. The opinion of the 
Astronomer-Royal (above quoted) means noither more nor less 
than this,—that the weight of the British observations (by @ 
method which many astronomers have for a long time regarded 
as open to grave exceptions) is greater some tenfold than the 
combined weight of many sets of observations by each of seven 
other methods, three of which have been described severally by 
Adams, Leverrier, and Newcomb, as the best available. Such 
a proposition savours of considerable confidence. Strangely 
enough, the observations thus confidently relied upon, instead of _ 
being closely aecordant inter se, may be divided into two sets, of . 
which one gives to the sun a distance of 93,500,000 miles, the ~ 
other a distance of only 92,400,000 miles. 

But fortunately the matter will very soon be brought to a 
satisfactory test. The British observations thus far utilised are 
only those which can be combined together to give a result. They 
are, in point of fact, the Delislean observations about which 80 
much controversy arose before the transit occurred. The British 
Halleyan observations, which were undertaken in compliance with 
the strongly expressed feeling of many English astronomers, will 
show their value only when combined with other Halleyan 
observations by America, Russia, and Germany. Their fruits 
have still to be gathered ia. We venture to express our confi- 
dence that when this has been done, the transit results will be 
found in far more satisfactory agreement with results before 
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obtained than the estimate which has recently been published by 
Sir G. Airy. If not, the transit method generally will fall under 
considerable discredit. At present discredit falls only on the 
Delislean method,—a result long since predicted. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


JHE OPENING OF THE STRAITS OF THE 
DARDANELLES AND BOSPHORUS. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.") 


Srr,—The necessity for keeping closed the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles to the armed vesséls of foreign Powers has been now for so 
long a period assumed, that it is very difficult for Englishmen to 
contemplate the prospect of their being opened with any other 
feeling than that of dismay. Yet a very little reflection on the 
subject ought to satisfy every reasonable person that the danger 
¢o this country of such a proceeding is more imaginary than real. 
I propose in the present detter to try and show that while there 
are very good reasons for not making futile objections to what, 
whether we like it or not, is very likely, and in a short time, to 
become an accomplished fact, there are really none worthy of 
much consideration, either on the score of policy or of strict right. 

We should bear in mind that these straits connect the Mediter- 

ranean with the Black Sea,—that two-thirds of the coast of the 
latter sea forms an integral portion of the Russian Empire, and 
that except through these straits it is impossible for Russia to 
send her ships-of-war thence to her northern ports, or to send 
her Baltic fleet, or any portion of it, on any emergency, to the 
Black Sea. The result is that it obliges her to maintain two 
fleets, neither of which can ever afford any assistance to the other. 
We should further recollect that it isan arbitrary abuse of power 
and utterly opposed to the wise and liberal principles of the Law of 
Nations, for one country to arrogate to itself the right of closing 
Straits which a wise Providence has created, with, one might 
almost assume, the special object of connecting such seas with 
each other. The right claimed therefore has no moral founda- 
tion, because its assertion seeks to thwart the designs of nature, 
its political foundation rests solely on the continuance of the 
power by which it is put forward and supported, and if this 
power is destroyed, the right—founded solely on might—equally 
disappears. If this is true—and there is hardly a writer on 
international law who has ventured to question it—in the 
case of straits connecting seas which are the common property 
of mankind, it is still more true of straits which connect 
one sea which is open to all with another sea two-thirds of 
the coasts of which belong to the country other than 
¢hat which possesses the land on either side of the straits. The 
latter country may, if it has the power, close such straits, and 
may justify the act by demonstrating an overwhelming necessity, 
springing from considerations of national safety ; but the right 
exercised will only rest on the power to maintain it, and it will 
ever be a legitimate object with the country whose natural rights 
are invaded and prejudiced thereby to destroy that power on 
the first opportunity. So stands the case as between Turkey and 
Russia. The natural right of Russia to the full use and enjoy- 
ment of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus is clear, the political 
right of Turkey to limit or destroy the rights of Russia rests 
simply on her ability. 

As between England or the other European Powers and Russia, 
the case cannot be put on higher grounds than those on which it 
rests as regards Turkey, nor has it been sought to place it any 
higher. By the Treaty of Paris, the conditions imposed were 
for the benefit of Turkey, and were assented to by Russia ; 
but that treaty was the outcome and result of a war 
in which Russia had been worsted,—not by Turkey, but by 
the allied Powers; and although it may be said that 
that treaty is still binding as between Russia and the other 
Powers, it is only binding on points which do not affect 
Turkey, for as between Russia and Turkey the war has destroyed 
the treaty. This view may very much weaken the value of 
treaties, when concluded between several Powers, because in the 
event of war breaking out between any two of the signatories to 
them, little is left binding between the other parties and either of 
the belligerents ; but it is the correct view, and has been almost 
invariably the one acted on. Indeed, any other would involve 
complications and absurdities. England may regard the de- 
struction of the treaty between Russia and Turkey by the act and 
Operation of the war in which they are engaged with displeasure, 
but it would be waste of breath, as well.as ridiculous, to tell the 





belligerents that no matter who comes off victorious, the exact rela- 
tions which existed between them when the war broke out must be 
reassumed, and as one consequence of such must, thé Straits of the 
Dardanelles must remain closed, when perhaps Turkey may bave 
purchased peace and safety at the price of their being opened. 
If such was to be the effect of treaties, the result would be that 
wars would never cease until one of the parties was wholly and 
utterly destroyed. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Turkey is obliged to 
yield to the will of Russia as regards the opening of the Straits, 
how does it become England, either alone or in conjunction with 
the Powers of Europe, to resist? It has been shown that the 
closing of them, by whatever means accomplished, was in dero- 
gation of the natural rights of Russia ; and that the opening of 
them, if they are opened, will be the result of the transfer of the 
material power which effected their closing from ‘Turkey to Russia. 
It cannot be urged that either England or any other Power 
possesses or can claim any right, founded on necessity or arising 
out of the possession of land on either side, to close them, as 
against Russia ; such right, therefore, must rest on treaty stipu- 
lations, which stipulations were wrung from Russia as part of the 
price with which she purchased peace. As regards Turkey, the 
stipulation has become of ‘‘no account ;” it may, however, be 
urged that it continues to enure between Russia and the other 
co-signatories ; but as it was introduced for the benefit and safety 
of Turkey (the pride of the other parties preventing them from 
saying that it was also necessary to their safety), and Turkey has 
been compelled to forego both, as the price of deliverance from 
destruction, and as it was in its inception but a right resting solely 
on might, by might alone can it be maintained. It becomes, 
therefore, a question whether it is expedient to resort to might 
—in other words, to war—to maintain it. We know that, at 
least, three of the European Powers are not going to insist on it 
Is it worth our while, then, to doso? No country has a greater 
interest in supporting the natural right of free navigation than 
England. With more than one country she has insisted on it, and 
gone to war to enforce it. Within a few years she forced Japan 
to concede the opening of the Inland Sea, a broad strait, lying 
between two of the three islands forming the Empire of Japan; 
and she also insisted and obtained the opening of the northern 
strait, which connects the Corean Sea with the Pacific. The 
opening of neither of these straits was necessary to her, in the 
sense in which the opening of the Straits of the Dardanelles is 
necessary to Russia. England is also insisting that the Suez 
Canal—which is an artificial and not a natural strait, and there- 
fore stands on quite a different footing—shall be kept open for 
the benefit of all nations, but notably in her own interest, even 
in time of war, and she has been and still is endeavouring to 
procure its neutralisation in such time. Whether she is wise in 
taking the latter step is questionable, but it bears with some 
force on the position she has assumed or, it is feared, may as- 
sume, on this question of the opening of the Dardanelles. If 
England means by it that the Canal shall be open to belligerents 
in the sense in which the sea is open and neutral ground, without 
its user by either or any belligerent forming any ground of com- 
plaint against Egypt, within whose territory it is situated, the 
wisdom of her endeavours is not so particularly open to objection ; 
but if she means that neither belligerent shall use it, then, indeed, 
she isforging a weapon which will inevitably strike her with greater 
force than any enemy with whom she may be engaged. If she 
seeks now to confine the southern fleet of Russia within the 
Black Sea, or its northern fleet—should it ever happen to be in 
the Mediterranean—from fleeing to it as a harbour of refuge, she 
may, indeed, be cutting off her nose to spite her face. Let us 
suppose that England, having obtained the neutralisation of the 
Canal in the sense last explained, is engaged in a struggle in the 
Mediterranean, and that it is expedient that she should without 
delay summon that portion of her fleet which is in the Indian or 
China Seas to her assistance in the shortest space of time, or that 
she should without delay call to her assistance a portion of her 
Indian army, how bitterly would she regret that by her own act 
she had closed the Suez Canal against herself! But a step further. 
If the exigency of her position required it, how long would she 
regard the paper contract that forbid her ships and troops from 
coming to her assistance? She might, indeed, invoke in extenu- 
ation of her conduct “ dire necessity,” and trust to the verdict of 
posterity and to the impartial pen of the historian for acquittal ; 
but the bare possibility that she might be so situated as to regret 
her want of foresight, or be compelled to avoid ruin by disre- 
garding her plighted word, should at least cause her to pause 





before she forces or aids in forcing another, and at this moment 
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a 
a friendly Power, to adhere to conditions and stipulations which | myself, but to hundreds, probably thousands, of English gentlemen, 


in their nature are an improper and unnatural limitation of natural | It happened that I was among the few Southern partisans in our 


rights. 
If it is unwise to insist on Egypt closing the Suez Canal to 


belligerents, and if, as it has been suggested, it would be far better 
to give to it the character of the sea, open to all, and subject 
only to the condition—which in the case of ports has been uni- 
versally imposed and respected—that it should not be made the 
theatre of war, or be wilfully damaged, either by obstruction to its 
current, or by injury to its banks or the country on either side of 
it, it is equally unwise to insist on the Dardanelles being closed 
in the event of war breaking out between other countries in which 
Turkey itself takes no part. To do so would be simply to force 
her against her will and interest into a position in which she might 
become a victim, for of a surety the belligerent whose interests 
the closing of the Dardanelles prejudiced would look to her for an 
indemnity, which rightly or wrongly claimed, would, as soon as 
the power and opportunity to exact it were sufficient, be demanded 
and obtained. 

It would not only, then, be inexpedient for England to support 
Turkey in refusing to open or keep open the straits, but it would 
also be impolitic to offer any impediment to an agreement by 
which they should be opened. That Russia will insist is evident. 
That her right to insist is no violation of the Law of Nations is 
at least an open question, in which the preponderance of authority 
is in her favour ; and that she is not debarred from so insisting by 
any stipulation in the Treaty of Paris, if she succeeds in her 
struggle with ‘Turkey, is certainly clear, so far, at least, as any 
determination to prevent her would plunge Europe into war- 
Under these circumstances, and in the face of the fact that the 
damage likely to accrue to England from the opening of the straits 
is—for generations, at any rate—relegated to the realms of imagi- 
natiob, it is sincerely to be hoped that England will, following 
the example of one of her wisest Sovereigns, retire from a doubtful 
position with a good grace, since the probabilities of succeeding 
in maintaining it are about as visionary as the injury to her material 
interests.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Having had some correspondence with Mr. Goldwin Smith 
on the subject of his letter to you prior to its appearance, I did 
not wish to renew the controversy, but as my silence has been 
misconstrued, I beg leave to say that the article in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1872, mentioned by him, was written by me, 
and is reprinted in the third series of my ‘‘ Essays,” published in 
1873. I therefore am personally responsible for the statement 
that ‘* Sir Robert Peel was so irritated on the night of the third 
reading of the Corn-Law Bill that he came, after the debate, to 
Lord Lincoln (the late Duke of Newcastle) at Whitehall Place, 
and insisted on his carrying a hostile message to Mr. Disraeli.” 
My authority is the late Duke of Newcastle, who told me the 
story, with details which leave no doubt in my mind of the identity 
of the person to whom the message was to be carried. It is clear from 
the reports thatin the course of the debate of that night a difference 
arose between Mr. Disraeli and Sir Robert Peel as to their former 
relations to each other, and the Duke told me that Sir Robert came 
armed with two letters from Mr. Disraeli distinctly bearing upon 
that point. I can offer no explanation of the discrepancy between 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s version and mine. I will only add that 
mine has been some years before the world, and was never ques- 
tioned in any quarter till it was recently questioned by him. His 
peculiar point seems to be that it would be a blot on Sir Robert 
Peel’s memory (which I am partly instrumental in fixing) to sup- 
pose that he would have sent a hostile message to Mr. Disraeli, 
then a distinguished Member of the House of Commons, now 
Earl of Beaconsfield and Prime Minister of England, but rather 
a credit, than the contrary, to have called out Lord George 
Bentinck for some vague generalities about treachery, such as 
Leaders of Opposition are commonly permitted to indulge in with 
impunity. This, I must say, with all possible respect for Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, appears to me wholly untenable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 St, James’s Street, December 12. A. Haywarp. 


THE LAST CONFEDERATE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Spectator, of the 1st inst., says that within six months 
after the fall of Richmond ‘there was not a Confederate left in 
England.” I claim from the courtesy of an enemy the right to 
give explicit denial to a statement very offensive, not only to 





Press who understood the constitutional question of Secession ag. 
fully as did the Spectator, and probably knew—certainly studied— 
public opinion during the war as closely as yourself. Of all my 
acquaintance, only one renegade has deserted the ‘* Lost Cause,” 
That one Confederate still is left you proved not long since by 
quoting my verses on ‘The Ninth’ of April,” which I am told 
went the round of the Southern Press with the Spectator’s name, 
not mine, attached !—I am, Sir, &c., P. G, 





THE OPERATIVES AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I see from your report of the deputation to Lord Derby 
what I had not noticed in the daily newspapers, that Mr. Maltmam 
Barry claimed to speak on behalf of the workmen of England, and 
attributed to them a sympathy with his own anti-Russian policy, 
Now, when any one puts himself forward as a representative of 
a body of men, we have surely a right to ask who gave him hig 
authority to speak on their behalf. I am aware that Mr. Barry 
tried at the last election for Marylebone to represent the work» 
men, but I am also aware that he was obliged to retire, because 
the workmen refused to have him. I say advisedly, ‘‘ the worke 
men,” for I was at that time canvassing one or two of the leaders. 
of the workmen in Marylebone, with my friend Mr. Odger, om 
behalf of Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Odger’s impression.and theirs was 
that the workmen did not desire to have Mr. Maltman Barry. 

I am aware, too, that Mr. Maltman Barry hastened to spread 
his pro-Turkish sympathies most industriously. But I was pre« 
sent at the meeting on which, I believe, Mr. Barry first publicly 
put them forward, and though certainly nearly all the meeting 
were with him, there were only about twenty persons present, and 
hardly one of them looked like a workman. 

On the other hand, Mr. Howell, who was chosen a member of 
the Parliamentary Committee of Trades’ Unionists, and therefore 
has a certain representative position, and Mr. Broadhurst, who 
has been put forward by several of his fellow-workmen on several’ 
occasions, have always taken the anti-Turkish side. I do not mean 
to maintain from this that all the representative workmen are on 
that side—I believe the contrary to be the case—but I do depre- 
cate such sweeping statements as those of Mr. Barry, and I do 
dispute altogether his right to speak as a representative of the 
working-men.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eland House, Hampstead, December 1. C. E. Maurice. 





THE STAFFORD HOUSE COMMITTEE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Srr,—The papers of November 26 contained a little piece of 
intelligence which I fully expected the Spectator to notice, as it 
affords curious information about the point of view from which 
the Turkish party in this country regard affairs in the East. As 
you have not made any observation upon it, I almost think it 
must have escaped your attention. You will remember that 
after one of the battles at Dubnik two English surgeons were 
taken among the Turkish prisoners, and that these surgeons 
—supposing, I presume, that it would never be out of place for 
English gentlemen to speak the truth, bore witness to the murder 
and mutilation of the Russian wounded by the Turks, after a 
repulse which the Russians had suffered a few days before. As 
soon as intelligence of this reached Constantinople, we were told 
(and up to this time I believe the statement has not ‘been con- 
tradicted) that Mr. Kennett, acting, it would appear, under the 
direction of the‘ Stafford House Committee ” issued a circular to 
all the doctors employed by that Committee, enjoining them to 
give no information which might be politically or otherwise (I 
think the phrase was) of service to the Russians. That is to say, 
this Committee, composed of English noblemen and gentlemen, 
organised ostensibly for the purposes of humanity, virtually orders 
its agents to make themselves accessories after the fact to a crime 
which is, in the mouths of those who think with them, one of the 
stock-charges against the Russian army of a quarter of a century 
ago. Is it uncharitable, after this, to suppose that an absolute 
preference for a bad cause is at the bottom of some of the talk 
about ‘ British interests,” or is the mythical ‘‘ Perish India!” to 
be met with ‘‘ Perish honesty and humanity ”? 

While I am on this subject, may I further remark that the 
Russophobist party show a great lack of acuteness in brixging 
up that old Crimean charge. It is, I believe, admitted now on 
all hands that the Russians have treated their enemy’s wounded 
in the present war with all possible kindness ; at least one set of 
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Correspondents vouch for the fact, and the others seem no longer 
to contradict it. If this be so, surely these barbarians have at 
least made a great step towards civilisation in the course of less 
than a generation; indeed, the worse their conduct then, the 
greater the improvement. All well-wishers to Russia, the 
youngest member in the European branch of the Aryan family, 
should hail with satisfaction every such proof of her barbarism in 
1854, as an additional mark of the progress she has made by 1877. 
In conclusion, 1 should like to give you a passage which I have 
just come across, and which seems to me to express rather neatly 
the answer to a good deal that has been said lately on the strength 
of Mr. Forbes’s recent article. ‘‘ They” (I will tell you presently 
of whom it is said, and by whom) ‘have the vices of slaves,— 
cunning, lying, laziness in ordinary life, and a proneness to 
gensual indulgence. This is inevitable. The posterity of the 
most free-spirited Briton would sooner or later have become sly 
and false, sensual and lazy, if subjected to centuries of corporal 
punishment, of subjection to the caprices of absolute owners, and 
of aggression on his domestic relations. But there is no evidence 
that these vices are anything more than the inevitable conse- 
quences of slavery. They are not universal; they are not incorri- 
gible; and such evidence as we can obtain seems to show that 
here, as elsewhere, the more nearly the enthralled classes approach 
freedom, the more fit they become for freedom.” These are the 
words of the Edinburgh Review, in July, 1860, of the Russian serfs. 
Will any one deny their applicability to-day to the Bulgarian 
Rayahs?—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. B. 








MANCHESTER AGENCY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In reference to the article in the last Spectator on the case 
-of * Williamson v. Barbour,” I have to ask you to admit a few 
comments from one who is himself engaged in the Manchester 
trade. 

The writer of the article says, in describing the relations be- 
‘tween a Manchester buyer and his employer, that ‘‘ the agents 
select the goods in open market, buy, pack, insure, ship, and 
pay for them, charging for these services a definite commission, 
usually of one per cent.” This is, in reality, the point at issue. 
The Manchester buyer only considers himself, and I verily believe 
is usually only considered by his constituents, an agent in respect 
of the one operation of buying. For this operation, requiring, as 
it does, knowledge of cloth, knowledge of the market, and good 
credit, one per cent. may be an adequate remuneration, but it 
certainly is not too much, if we consider that it is actually less 
than the commission allowed to manufacturers’ agents, who 
merely sell the grey cloth in Manchester for cash, and that it is 
just the remuneration which a banker receives for accepting a 
bill when amply covered by securities. In confirmation of this 
view of the case, I would call your attention to the fact that the 


Barbour on the first cost of the goods, and not on the 
charges for packing, bales, cases, freight, or insurance. 
Had they considered themselves or had they been considered 
agents in respect of all these subsequent operations, would 
they not have charged their 1 per cent. on them also? In 
respect of the goods made up and baled by them, Messrs. 
Williamson make no claim, for the very reason that they 
‘were perfectly aware that Messrs. Barbour had hydraulic 
presses and a staff of men for the purpose of packing. It was 


‘commission of 1 per cent. was only charged by Messrs. |° 


You will please understand that I am not attempting to defend 
such practices as adding to the price of goods, misappropriation 
of bills, or, indeed, any of the specific charges in this case. I 
consider that even the legitimate packing charges are upon an 
excessive scale, and might well have called for a reasonable re- 
turn, though I certainly believe that the gentlemen who now 
constitute the firm of Messrs. Barbour are quite incapable of de- 
liberate and intentional fraud. But what I want you to recognise 
as a fact is that, whether the system be expedient or not, there is 
nothing morally wrong in taking payment for two distinct services, 
buying and packing, in two distinct ways.* It may be that some 
other and better system will be introduced, but that can hardly 
be done by an individual while the trade as a body adhere to 
the old lines. Till this takes place, all that we in Manchester 
can do is to make sure that our constituents are fully aware of 
the nature of our charges,—a fact which I confess, until the 
reading of this trial, I did not imagine to be at all doubtful.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Manchester, December 1. J. THOMSON. 











POETRY. 


a 
A SUMMER EVENING. 


I. 
Tue summer sun is setting, 
The sky is red in the west, 
And over all hangs silence, 
And a feeling of peace and rest. 
It. 
The sultry day is over, 
The light begins to fade, 
The farmer's weary horses 
Are standing in the shade. 
IIL. 
The golden light of sunset 
Shines on the corn-fields round, 
And the breeze, as it passes over, 
Makes a sweet, rippling sound. 
Iv. 
The range of distant mountains 
Looks dark against the sky ; 
And right across the river, 
A path of light doth lie. 


v. 
I gazed till my eyes were dazzled, 
At the slowly sinking sun,— 
Till the stars peeped out above me, 


Telling the day was done. 
ANON, 








ART. 


vieenagiiibindines 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
[FIRST NOTICE] 

Tuis collection may be roughly described as illustrating the first 
hundred years of water-colour painting, and if such only be its 
mission, it is one which is well worthy the attention of all the 





distinctly understood that the bales were to be supplied by the 

Manchester firm, at prices which were the subject of much | 
chaffering and bargaining. ‘The cases and tins in which bleached 
and dyed goods were packed may stand on a different footing, | 
because the materials were not actually put together by Messrs. | 
Barbour themselves, but even in this instance they were at the | 
very least entitled to charge such prices as would cover the co 

of labour and the proportion of warehouse expenses. Messrs. 
Barbour’s theory—and it is the theory of every Manchester firm 
—was doubtless that they undertook Messrs. Williamson’s 
account on these terms :—1 per cent. commission for buying, and 
the customary packing charges, subject, of course, to special 
modifications ; and in consideration of this remuneration, as a) 
whole, they undertook to do the entire business. There is very 
good reason to believe that Messrs. Williamson more than once | 
ascertained for themselves on what terms other Manchester firms | 
would be prepared to undertake such an account, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that if they had seen their way to get a 
very much lower rate of charges elsewhere, a sentimental attach- | 
ment to old friends would not have prevented their making a 

change. | 








reana 


picture-loving public. For there is no doubt that if there be one 
branch of art which we have made our own, it is the one repre- 
sented here; and we think that any Englishman who knows at all 
what water-colour painting has become in the present day may be 
justly proud of his countrymen’s energy and skill, as he traces on 
these walls the gradual development of the art. 

From Girtin and Hills to Lewis and Holland, through every 


stage of progression, may the amateur trace the advance which has 
| been made, and without the connecting links which we find in 
this Gallery it would be well-nigh impossible to understand how 
| modern work of the same school could have grown so unlike that 
of its original founders. 


The collection is not a faultless one, by any means—that, 


| indeed, is impossible, from its very nature—but still there are 
some points on which, if a little care had been bestowed, a very 


t improvement might have been made. The first of these 


| undoubtedly is the selection of the pictures, which has evidently 
|in some instances been left to 


incapable or ill-judging hands. 





* Nobody ever said there was. Tho moral wrong is in being an agent yet 


making a profit for yourself out of your principal's business without his knowledge. 
—ED. Spectator. 
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There is not one quite first-rate specimen of either Prout, De 
Wint, or Hunt, though there are many examples of each, and the 
great number of the Coxes are decidedly of inferior quality, 
though in this instance there are four or five good 
enough to redeem the rest. Again, it was, we think, 
very questionable taste to admit into a collection 30 specially 
English, specimens of Millet, Decamps, and Delacroix’s work, 
particularly as they are not at all favourable examples of the 
masters in question. And the hanging has been managed very 
badly, for if we follow the catalogue, we find that after beginning 
with Constable, Old Chrome, and working gradually onwards 
through Cox, De Wint, Cotman, Prout, and Hunt, up to the 
culmination of colour and drawing in Turner, we are thrown 
suddenly backward into a cold bath by the appearance of Girtin, 
the very father of Water-colour painting. So that if anybody 
wishes to follow consecutively the progress of the art, he has to 
dodge here and there, backwards and forwards, across the gallery, 
in a most bewildering and perplexing manner. And no help will 
be afforded him by the catalogue, at all events until it has been 
considerably revised, for at present the dates of birth and death 
of many of the painters are completely omitted, and these not 
artists of little value or reputation, but such as Prout, De Wint, 
and Turner. In fact, the catalogue, as far as the English drawings 
are concerned, is badly done, and needs complete revision. 

When all this deduction is made, however, the fact of a very 
interesting collection still remains, and it would be ungracious to 
blame Sir Coutts Lindsay for the omissions of his secretary. 
There certainly never has been at one time such a typical col- 
lection of Water-colours as this, and it could hardly have been 
done under other auspices. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to notice in our brief space 
many of the five hundred drawings in this gallery, we can but 
select one or two here and there, as specially attractive or in- 
teresting. Omission is a matter of the greater difficulty, as there 
is here hardly any rubbish. Every drawing has some interest, 
either from its intrinsic merit, or its exemplification of a period 
of painting or a master’s method. We think that we shall best 
help our readers to appreciate this collection (and what other 
object have we in criticising it?) by noticing but few works in 
detail, and chiefly confining ourselves to explanatory comments 
upon the painters and their method, and the difference 
between their work and that of the present day. And 
first of all, let us ask what is the great difference between 
the old Water-colour painters and those of the present time ; 
what is the lesson, if any, which can be learnt from this col- 
lection? It would be perfectly hopeless to attempt here a com- 
plete answer to this question, embracing as it does a complete 
analysis of the modern feeling for art, as opposed to that of a 
hundred years ago, but we may, perhaps, be able to help our 


readers to solve the matter for themselves with the aid of a few. 


suggestions. And first, we would beg of them not to look at this 
collection with a similar feeling to that with which they regard 
the works of the old Italian masters,—we mean that it is by no 
means to be taken for granted—and many persons do so take it— 
that even the works of Cox, De Wint, and Prout are superior 
to those of the landscape painters of the present day. The 
veneration for established repute which is such a dangerous 
factor of true judgment of Art should not be allowed to blind 
us to the fact that water-colour painting of landscape has 
reached a height of perfection and beauty which far excels that 
of any previous time. We could no more go back to the inade- 
quate (though frequently talented and beautiful) representation 
of nature of fifty years ago than we could change our illustrated 
literature for the keepsakes and annuals of the same period. It 
is the most dangerous fallacy to think that because the genius of 
particular men of that time overcame their faulty method, that 
their art was, therefore, based upon a truer and greater founda- 
tion than at present. Take, as an instance, David Cox, the 
most typical and most popular painter ef that period, and one 
who has since had hosts of imitators. We hear frequently 
people who should be judges of Art say disparagingly of modern 
work that it isn’t like Cox, and many people, following the lead of 
collectors and picture-dealers, imagine that there is some weakness 
in the present style of painting, and that it is really less like 
nature than this painter’s work. Now the truth is that the 
painting of the present day is really infinitely more like nature 
than Cox at his best ever was, and for one truth which he gave 
dozens of modern painters give hundreds. But then this truth 


which Cox gave he gave fully, with the completeness of genius, 
and so giving it, his thousand inaccuracies and omissions were 
He saw that the most essential feature in every 


overlooked. 





landscape was the modification of its appearance by atmospheri¢ 
effect—he mastered thoroughly, though roughly, the representa- 
tion of the weather. 
gallery, and determine for yourself whether the first thing 
which strikes you is not what sort of day it was. And ther 
look a little closer at the form and the local colour, and see if 
you can believe them to be true. The effect of sun, or wind, or 
rain Cox could and did paint with a most marvellous power, 
but he habitually neglected truth of detail. The effect was what 
he wanted, the effect was what he gained, but as faras we know— 
and for many years we have studied his works—he never painted a 
landscape truly in detail in his life. Trees, with Cox, are things 
to be twisted this way, and dragged that, and blown the other, 
till they express wind and motion and ragged picturesqueness, 
and you may look in vain in his water-colours for a tree which 
stands upright in the pride of healthy strength and beauty. Take 
another example, that of De Wint, even a more typical one per- 
haps than Cox. De Wint mastered a certain sombre har- 
mony of tone and depth of colour, and to this harmony 
and depth he surrendered ungrudgingly the green fields, 
the skies, and the golden sunlight of nature. Look where 
you will through De Wint’s works, and you will look 
for a green field in vain. Long stretches of calm water, 
with grey skies, and perhaps some dull cattle and dark masses of 
trees, make up the subject of nine-tenths of his work ; and it is 
noticeable that as with Cox the great beauty of nature was to 
be found in rolling masses of clouds and strong breezes, so De 
Wint finds it in undisturbed peace. We might go on with in- 
stance upon instance, but these two will serve sufficiently to 
illustrate our meaning, which is that the representation of those 
days is in its very essence a shortcoming representation, that 
its very merits are inextricably mixed up with its faults. A 
painter who copied Cox’s method of painting trees would be 
scouted at the present day, because his trees are not true speci- 
mens of nature, but dramatic works illustrative of a particular 
sort of text. Now think for a moment of the way in which a 
modern water-colour artist will paint a tree, or a field, or a rock, 
and give to such objects an individuality almost personal, and 
this without any undue prominence, but by simply treating each 
part faithfully and truly, not including all the natural facts in one 
fierce grasp (even though it be the grasp of genius) and crushing 
them jnto harmony with one leading idea. And this brings us to 
the essential difference in spirit between modern painting of land- 
scape and that of Cox and his contemporaries, which lies in the 
difference of aim. It is now beginning to be recognised that 
beauty is not to be gained by disobeying, but by following nature. 
Turner and Ruskin together have shown us the little value of 
man’s picturesque as opposed to nature’s beauty, and the modern 


school of landscape painting has at last, after many fierce struggles’ 


and with all the labouring of a new birth, given up this idea, or at 
least has not allowed it its old pre-eminence. Day by day, more and 
more are painters beginning to feel that it is too difficult a work 
for any but the most gifted geniuses to improve upon nature, and 
feeling this deeply, they are striving simply after a true represen- 
tation. ‘‘ Our duty,” said a landscape painter to us a few days 
since, ‘‘is to sce a little beauty, represent it as well as we can, 
and die,” and it would be hard to express more succinctly and 
correctly the feeling of the modern school. We have spoken of 
Cox chiefly, but the remarks will hold good of nearly all the 
landscapes here exhibited, with the exception of those by Cotman 
and Turner. 

There are no less than forty-three Coxes here, of which the great 
majority are of second-rate quality, there being, however, two 
quite first-rate. There are Nos. 80 and 87, ‘‘ Green Lanes” and 
‘‘ Hop-picking.” The first is a well-known picture with some 
sheep and a couple of anglers in the foreground, and a long 
muddy road winding away into the distance, under dark trees. It 
is one of the violent storms of wind and rain which Cox was so 
fond of painting, and has probably never been surpassed as @ 
picture of a windy day. ‘lhe second picture is an absolutely 
calm summer's day in Kent, the view taken from the brow of a 
hill over-looking long miles of wooded country. This is far the 
most beautiful picture of the two, as much more beautiful as 
perfect peace is than violent struggle; but it is of relatively 
small size and importance, and perhaps hardly so specially 
distinciive of the artist. 

Next we come to a contemporary of Cox, and an artist who 
has never been appreciated as he deserved till quite of late years, 
John Cotman. There is in Cotman a trace of the feeling which 
we have above attributed to the school of our own day, and in 
nearly all his work there is what might perhaps be called negative 
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pre-Raphaelitism,—we mean a love of painting things exactly as 
he found them, and without any particular theory of art. Cotman 
always appears to us to have been a man of the most intense 
humility and earnestness, who lived his life out amongst the 
quiet home scenes in which he was born, and asked for nothing 
better than to represent them as faithfully as possible. There 
are nearly a dozen examples of him here, of which, perhaps, the 
most entirely beautiful is No. 106, ‘* Evening,” a very quiet, 

n landscape, with rooks flying homeward over the tall trees. 
No. 101 should also be noticed for the wonderful power of the 
colouring shown in a very slight sketch,—at a very short distance 
it cannot be told from an elaborately worked drawing. 

From Cotman we retrograde to Barret, and a retrogression it is 
in every way. The last-mentioned painter was only eight years 
senior to Cotman, but he was centuries removed from him in 
feeling and power. A modern Claude, whose key-note of colour 
is a mustard-yellow, instead of blue, would be a fair description 
of most of his work. If he had ever allowed himself to be natural, 
he might, perhaps, have done something ; as it is, except to per- 
yert the taste of a good many people, he has left no mark upon 
Art worth mentioning. It is, however, instructive to see any 
pictures which have once had a wide-spread popularity, and these 
Grecian temples (built in the Marylebone Road), winding streams, 
and round-topped trees were once considered beautiful. 

After Barret comes a division of various artists, including Copley 
Fielding, Stansfield, and Varley, and then the De Wints, which, we 
think, should have succeeded to the Coxes. There is, as we have 
said, no example of this master here which is quite first-rate, the 
two best being Nos. 161 and 175, ‘* View in Lincolnshire” and ‘*A 
River Scene.” Of these, the former is slight, but very beautiful ; 
the latter larger and more finished, but somewhat more sombre 
in colour even than usual with De Wint, who was at all times 
inclined to look at nature through smoked glasses. After the De 
Wints, there are four or five specimens of Muller, but none which 
do him justice, the best being No. 195, ‘* Lyn Twilt.” In the 
same division are the Hunt’s, fairly representative in still life, 
but very far from adequately doing justice to the greatest 
colourist. Of the many richly humourous figure pictures which 
are known to the picture-loving world from this artist’s hand, 
there is not one example here; and there are two or three which 
are here which would have been better elsewhere, such are Nos. 
198 and 199. Next to these come the Prouts, of which there are 
sixteen, amongst them no less than three large pictures of Nurem- 
berg. These examples are favourable ones in point of size, but 
hardly of feeling, and there is not one of the highly finished small 
pictures, very rich in colour, which are known to admirers of this 
master as his best work. Prout’s large pictures are almost always 
thin and poor in tint, something like coloured prints, but this was by 
no means the case with him in his less ambitious works, especially 
when he painted the seaward scenes amongst which he was born 
and bred. There is a little one here, No. 211, ‘‘ Evening,” 
which despite a very ugly subject and the somewhat hard 
drawing of the water, is full of feeling and depth of tone. 
After the Prouts, there come a miscellaneous lot of twenty or 
thirty drawings, including Louis Bonnington, Landseer, Nash, 
Chator, and Walker, one of whose most beautiful street-scenes is 
here, as well as the large drawing entitled the ‘‘ The Gondola” 
(No. 237). 

We must leave to another week the remainder of the drawings 
in this room, including all those on the screens—the Girtins, 
Blakes, and the Turners—as well as the whole collection of the 
OldrMaster drawings in the other rooms. 

On the whole, we may truly say that this is the most inter- 
esting collection of water-colours which has ever been brought 
before the public, and would of itself amply repay the price of 
admission; and there are besides these, seven hundred drawings 
by the Old Masters, many of the greatest interest and value. 
Certainly if the exhibition does not succeed, it will not be the 
fault either of its promoter or of its intrinsic merit, and in that 
case we will leave our readers to decide for themselves in what 
quarter the fault will lie. 


BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 
Tue reading of this third volume has deepened in our minds the 
regret that it should have been published at this moment. We 
cannot but fear that Mr. Martin has been induced in great 
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* The Life of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
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measure by the revival of the Eastern Question to enlarge his 
plan of operations in relation to those years during which the 
Crimean war was being fought, and we are sure that the result 
has not been fortunate. No careful reader of Mr. Martin's second 
volume can avoid seeing how widely different the situations at 
the opening of that Russo-Turkish war and at the opening 
of this Russo-Turkish war, really were. Yet the ordinary public 
will hardly be able to keep this steadily in mind, and the result 
must be that many of the positions which the Prince Consort 
and the Queen were quite right in taking between 1854 and 
1856 will be regarded as applicable to the political situation of 
1875-7, without their really being applicable to it at all. Forour 
own parts, we hold, in complete opposition to Mr. Bright, that 
the war of 1854-6, though in many respects most unfortunate, 
was forced upon us by the dictatorial and aggressive policy of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and must be regarded not, in the first in- 
stance, as a war for the maintenance of the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, but as a war for the firm repulse of Russian aggression ; 
and that the support of ‘Turkey was but the use of a natural 
and almost inevitable, but even then very unsatisfactory 
means, to a satisfactory end. In these latter days the 
situation has been altogether changed. ‘The policy of Russia has 
been one with which the Prince Consort, had he been still living, 
would, we believe, have sympathised entirely, and it seems to us 
almost a misfortune, not only for his own reputation as a states- 
man, but for the public which rightly attaches so much weight to 
his opinions, that the story of his policy during the Crimean war 
should be read with the running commentary supplied by events 
which have so much in them calculated to suggest misleading in- 
terpretations of his convictions, and to put a false gloss upon his 
aims. 

With this warning against the too probable misunderstanding of 
the Prince Consort's memoranda and correspondence on the Kastern 
Question contained in this volume, and with the remarks which we 
made last week on his view of this question, we shall content our- 
selves, and pass from it to other interesting details of these years, 
which are recorded by Mr. Martin with his usual good-taste, though 
in a style of almost courtly reverence which sometimes diminishes 
its literary effect. We seem to be reading the sentences of a 
modern Sir Walter Raleigh rather than of the translator of Faust 
and of the witty author of Bon Gaultier. Still the book bears, of 
course, the impress of the accomplished hand of its author in 
every page ; it is full of the most valuable materials for history ; 
and it is pervaded by the character of the subject of the bio- 
graphy,—in other words, by a character of calm serenity, of cul- 
tured sagacity, of an imperious love of duty, of a very deep 
and curiously penetrating preference for that which is fitting and 
decorous in the mode of right-doing, and of a large and exquisitely 
cultivated zsthetic feeling. Itis hardly just to compare a states- 
man in such a situation as that of the Prince, with men in the 
position of the Parliamentary statesmen of the day, like Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and the rest. 
You cannot combine the nature which is competent to defend 
itself in all the jostlings of public life, with the nature which is 
competent to survey and judge them all. Whether the Prince 
would have made his mark in such a life as the life of Parlia- 
mentary struggle, is doubtful, and at all events hardly a useful 
question. But it is impossible not to feel how surely and truly 
he did feel the deficiencies of the ablest of the Queen’s 
Ministers, without displaying the slightest disposition to 
enjoy picking holes in anybody. He never drops a word 
of criticism which is not wise and just. Lord Aberdeen 
was evidently his favourite, but he says quite justly, in 1854, 
‘‘ Even yet Aberdeen cannot rise to the level of the situation,” 
and no one can read this volume without seeing that it was a 
blunder in Lord Aberdeen ever to have retained office after the 
war was resolved on. Lord John was a puzzle to the Court, and 
the odd gyrations of his mind under the alternating influences of 
diplomatic persuasion and popular impulse, made him a greater 
puzzle than ever during the disasters of the winter 1854-5 and the 
subsequent Vienna negotiations ; but the Prince’s letters distinctly 
show how completely he had gauged the incapacity of Lord John 
Russell to guide opinion,—how clearly he had grasped that he 
was rather a very sensitive barometer, telling the weight of the 
atmosphere of opinion by which he was surrounded, than 
one of the forces which altered its law of distribution. Just 
so, again, in relation to Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmer- 
ston he did not like. The Prince justly criticised, for instance, 
the vulgarity of the boastful speeches at the Reform Club, 
when Sir Charles Napier was féted before taking command 
of the Navy. But he clearly and distinctly felt that Lord 
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Palmerston had a force and resoluteness which could, to 
some extent at least, lead public opinion, and that he was the 
Minister for such a war as that. Yet the Prince’s own preference 
probably was for Lord Clarendon. He preferred the unsensa- 
tional Minister who mastered the data of a problem and pushed 
nothing to excess, who could give way when it was needful, and 
persist where persistency was urgent,—who could refuse to waver 
from one extreme toanother with Lord John, and yet shrank from the 
somewhat coarse popular policy of Lord Palmerston. The Prince 
Consort knew them all,—knew the value of what is called popular 
‘ fibre,’ though he did not like it, his own preference being for 
the calm, thoughtful style of administration, though he was well 
aware that it was not the best for obtaining popular support. 

He was a keen observer, too, of the character of foreign states- 
men. His account of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, after his 
visit to him at Boulogne, though too favourable, is very skilfully 
drawn, and he saw very clearly, later on, what the Emperor's views 
as to his alliance with us really were. We take this concerning 
Louis Napnleon from a letter to the King of the Belgians, written 
at Christmas, 1855 :— 

“Sad would it be, were England to show that fitfulness of purpose, 
which is visible, alas! every twenty-four hours in France, and which 
is due to the fickleness and frivolity of the nation, the stock-broking 
propensities (Agiotagewesen) of its public men (Staatsleute), and the 
temptation under which its ruler lives to regard every phase of the 
political problem with reference to the influence it may have upon his 
personal position at home. On the failure of any assault upon a battery 
at Sebastopol, he was for evacuating the Crimea; after any little suc- 
cess over Russia, he was for pushing forward to Moscow; either a dis- 
graceful peace was to be concluded, or the border provinces of the Rhine 
to be invaded; Austria was to be bought over to the side of the allies 
by promises of Prussian territory, or her Italian provinces were to be 
taken from her; no peace * sans que la France ait eu un grand succés, 
qui est nécessaire a  Empereur,” and as soon as a success was achieved, 
peace at once, ‘ pour en sortir avec la gloire exclusive,’ &e.” 

But the Prince’s most important papers and speeches in this 
volume are perhaps those in which he comments on the real and 
great difficulty of combining popular and Parliamentary 
government with that unity of action and promptness of purpose 
essential to the success of a great war. Most people who are 
more than forty years old will remember the excitement caused 
by his saying at a Trinity House dinner that for the purposes of 
war, Constitutional Government was ‘‘ on its trial,” as it was then 
supposed that he had said,—he really seems to have said only 
that constitutional government, in waging war, was ‘‘under a 
heavy trial,”—but few people remember how soon the justice of 
either remark was confirmed by the House of Commons itself. Let 
Mr. Martin’s account of a Parliamentary incident which occurred 
very soon after, justify the Prince’s thoughtful and just words :— 

“Tho very next night, however, the Government narrowly escaped 

a serious defeat. By a Convention concluded with Turkey on the 26th 
of June, the Governments of France and England undertook to guarantee 
the payment of the interest of a loan of £5,000,000 to Turkey. The 
French Chambers had already sanctioned this Convention, but the Re- 
solutions introduced with a similar object by Lord Palmerston on the 
20th of July met with an opposition as determined as it was unexpected. 
The money was absolutely necessary to enable the Porte to bear its 
share of the costs of the war, but without the guarantee proposed there 
was no chance of its being raised. To have repudiated the transaction 
would have been an outrage to our allies, who might well have shrunk 
from further co-operation with an Executive whose most solemn en- 
gagements were liable to be rendered nugatory by a Parliamentary vote. 
What stronger confirmation could have been given of the difficulties of 
a constitutional government than the possibility of such a result? And 
yet the Resolutions were only carried by a majority of three, the 
numbers being 135 to 132. Onreflection, many of those who had voted 
in the minority saw that they had made a mistake, and the Bill to give 
effect to the Resolutions was passed without further opposition.” 
The volume will be found to contain a good deal of graphic and 
pleasant incident. There is a charming account of the bonfire at 
Balmoral, lit up by the Prince’s own hands on the taking of Sebas- 
topol, and there are also very pleasant extracts from the Queen’s 
diary concerning the Emperor's visit here and her own visit to Paris, 
The following extract from the Queen’s diary contains one of the 
most picturesque touches in the book. It is the account of the 
arrival of the Emperor and Empress at Windsor in 1855 :— 

*« News arrived that the Emperor had reached London at ten minutes 
to five. I hurried to be read and went over to the other 
side of the Castle, where we waited in one of the tapestry rooms near 
the guard-room. It seemed very long. At length, at a quarter to 
seven, we heard that the train had left Paddington. The expectation 
and agitation grew more intense, The evening was fine and bright. 
At length the crowd of anxious spectators lining the road seemed to 
move, then came a groom, then we heard agun, and we moved towards 
the staircase. Another groom came. Then we saw the avante-garde 


of the escort; then the cheers of the crowd barst forth. The outriers 
appeared, the doors opened, I stepped out, the children and Princes 
close behind me; the band struck up, ‘Partant pour la Syrie,’ the 
trumpets sounded, and the open carriage, with the Emperor and 
Empress, Albert sitting opposite to them, drove up and they get out. 





I cannot say what indescribable emotions filled me—how much all 


seemed like a wonderful dream. These great meetings of Sovereigns 
surrounded by very exciting accompaniments, are always very agitating, 
I advanced and embraced the Emperor, who received two salutes on 
either cheek from me, having first kissed my hand. I next embraced 
the very gentle, graceful, and evidently very nervous Empress, We 
presented the Princes [the Duke of Cambridge and the Prince of 
Leiningen, the Queen’s brother], and our children (Vicky with very 
alarmed eyes making very low curtsies); the Emperor embraced 
Bertie ; and then we went upstairs, Albert leading the Empress, who, 
in the most engaging manner, refused to go first, but at length with 
graceful reluctance did so, the Emperor leading me, expressing his 
great gratification at being here and seeing mo, and admiring Windsor,” 
“‘ Vicky with very alarmed eyes making very low curtseys” is ag 
lifelike a picture as could have been drawn. Why does not some 
one of our great painters immortalise the Princess Imperial of 
Prussia, by painting her in the situation in which the Queen has 


here described her ? 


STORIES FROM HOMER.* 


In spite of its too modest title, this is very much more indeed 
than an equivalent, in relation to Homer, for such a book ag 
‘¢ Lamb’s Tales” in relation to Shakespeare. It seems, to the 
present writer at least, a book which ought to become an 
English classic, though we do not deny that Mr. Church 
has carried the process of compression and selection to an 
extreme, excluding much which, if translated in the same 
pure and beautiful English, would have added greatly to 
the charm of his book. Familiar as we are with many versions, 
from the vigorous and epigrammatic rhymes of Pope to the 
beautifully rounded stanzas of Mr. Worsley’s Odyssey, we 
should not hesitate to recommend any one who desired to get 
the best impression of the charm of Homer which an English 
version could give him, to go first to this little book of Mr. 
Church’s, and to return to it again even after reading as many 
fuller translations as he could enjoy, in order to recover that sense 
of complete freshness and simplicity which so few of the metrical 
versions fully retain. Mr. Arnold has truly observed, in his fine 
lectures on translating Homer, that the four principal charac- 
teristics of Homer are rapidity of movement, plainness of 
words and style, simplicity of thought, and nobleness of 
manner. In all these four respects Mr. Church’s Stories 
approach perfection, and though to suit them to the form 
of prose they omit innumerable touches of great beauty, 
and even fail to remind us of that characteristic of Homer 
which Mr. Newman miscalled his ‘ garrulousness,”—really 
meaning something very different, namely, that complete freedom 
from anything like hurry of the imagination which enabled Homer 
to enjoy the full rehearsing of the very words of a message with the 
new effect they won when addressed for him to whom it was in- 
tended,—they will, nevertheless, we think, give even greater plea- 
sure to those who know Homer as he is, than to those who learn to 
love him for the first time through Mr. Church’s Stories. For, one 
fault of almost all existing translations they absolutely avoid. 
They interpose no new film of modern suggestion between 
us and the poet whom they render. Much that is lovely 
in Homer we lose. But we get nothing either beautiful or 
ugly which is wholly foreign to Homer, as we almost always do in 
formal translation. In fact,—barring one or two “ I weens,” which 
remind us more of the old-ballad style than of Homer, and which 
divert us from the grand and rapid objective style of the great 
Greek poet,—we doubt if thereis a single expression throughout the 
book that jars on us as distinctly un-Homeric. Indeed, our only 
substantial criticism on Mr. Church is that his book is too short, 
and leaves out too much. We do not see why he should have 
given us so few of the most characteristic of all the Homeric 
passages, the disputes among the gods. We find neither the great 
passage at the beginning of the eighth book, where Zeus boasts of 
his infinite superiority in power to all the rest of the gods com- 
bined ; nor the satirical passage in the fifth book in which Athene 
scoffs at Aphrodite for the wound Diomede gives her, and 
suggests that she has scratched herself on some Argive brooch in 
trying to intrigue for Troy; nor the equally satirical passage in 
the twenty-first book where Hera lays Latona’s quiver about 
her ears for interfering on the Trojan side. Yet these are 
full of the most characteristic Homeric touches, nor would they 
in any way have interfered with Mr. Church’s design to make 
these Stories from Homer as fit for the use of children as of men. 
Again, we can understand well why in a prose version of the 
Homeric poems he has omitted some of the most exquisite of the 
descriptions of scenery, and has left, in those of them which he 
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has retained, but half their loveliness. He has supposed evidently 
that only in a poetical version could the beauty of some of these pas- | 
sages be adequately rendered, that indeed it was the poetical form | 
which justified them, and that in dropping the poeticai form he was 
bound to drop also the thoughts that needed it for anything like 
adequate expression. Still, we think he has carried this principle 
to excess. For instance, in dealing with the famous close of the 
eighth book, Mr. Church stints us to this :—‘‘ Then Hector gathered 
his people together on the river bank, where there was a space clear 
of dead bodies, and bade them be of good cheer and make 
merry, for that on the morrow they would utterly destroy the 
Greeks. So all that night they lay encamped on the plain, 
a thousand watchfires, and round each watchfire fifty men, and 
the horses by the chariots, waiting for the dawn.” Now, even if 
Mr. Church were right in thinking it impossible to give in prose 
the most exquisite of all Homeric passages,—the comparison be- 
tween the Trojan watchfires and the groups of stars which on a 
summer night delight the shepherd’s heart—yet he might at least 
have lightened up his own beautiful little description with the 
touches of the last three lines. Why not have added to ‘by 
each fire fifty men” ‘in the light of the glowing flame,” and 
why not have added to the description of the ‘horses by 
the chariots,” the graphic touch, ‘‘munching white barley ”? 
Neither of these touches is in the least inconsistent with Mr. 
Church’s principle of rendering, as illustrated in other such 
passages, and assuredly they add to the vividness as well as 
to the homeliness of the bright Homeric picture. No doubt 
such Homeric tales as these, when rendered in prose, ought 
to be even simpler and briefer than the poetical original from 
which they are taken, but we must say we think Mr. Church has, 
in the more beautiful passages, retrenched too severely the graphic 
touches of his author. 

But these are the only faults we have to find. Notonly are the 
passages selected most skilfully selected and rendered, but theyare so 
selected and rendered as to make a real whole, and a whole which 
gives the effect, as everything professing to render Homer ought 
to do, of classic proportion as well as classic beauty. If we were 
to venture on a criticism on this head, it would be that in the 
Iliad Mr. Church has perhaps given somewhat too much prepon- 
derance to the battles, and too little to those interruptions of 
battle by which the unique character of Homer's battles is 
so largely determined. For instance, we wish he had re- 
tained at least some trace of the long and very leisurely 
conversation between Glaucus and Diomede in the sixth book, 
by means of which the two foes at last discover that there 
is an old tie of hospitality between their families, enabling 
Diomede to find an excuse for persuading Glaucus “to exchange 
gold for brass,—what was worth a hundred oxen for what was 
worth nine.” ‘There is a touch of humour about the poet’s com- 
ment, and an easy drawing-room character about the whole con- 
versation, held as it was between two heroes in the middle of a 
battle, that renders it very memorable and typical of the loose 
array and individualistic character of Homeric war. But this is 
minute criticism. One man’s judgment will always differ from 
another’s as to the work of selection. The chief thing is that 
Mr. Church has so selected as to leave the impression of the 
Homeric story and life in its freshness upon us, both as regards 
the J/iad and the Odyssey. Let us give a specimen or two or his 
work. First, we will take the celebrated passage in the twelfth 
book of the J/iad, in which Sarpedon gives his much finer anti- 
cipation of the French saying noblesse oblige, and insists on 
the uselessness of mortals trying to avoid dangers which crowd so 
thickly round them :— 

“ But at the last Zeus stirred up the heart of his own son, Sarpedon. 
Holding his shield before him he went, and he shook in either hand a 
spear. As goes a lion, when hunger presses him sore, against a stall of 
oxen or a sheepfold, and cares not though he find men and dogs keeping 
watch against him, so Sarpedon went against the wall. And first he 
spake to stout Glaucus, his comrade,—‘ Tell me, Glaucus, why is it that 
men honour us at home with the chief rooms at feasts, and with fat 
portions of flesh and with sweet wine, and that we have a great domain 
of orchard and plough land by the banks of Xanthus? Surely it is 
that we may fight in the front rank. Then shall some one who may 
behold us say, “ Of a truth these are honourable men, these princes of 
Lycia, and not without good right do they eat the fat and drink the 
Sweet, for they fight ever in the front.” Now, indeed, if we might live 
for ever, nor know old age nor death, neither would I fight among the 
first, nor would I bid thee arm thyself for the battle. But seeing that 
there are ten thousand fates about us which no man may avoid, let us 
see whether we shall win glory from another, or another shall take it 

from us.’” 
Or take, again, the account of the grief of Patroclus at the de- 
feat of the Greeks, and his entreaty to Achilles to be sent to the 


| 


“And Patroclus stood by Achilles, weeping bitterly. Then said 

Achilles, ‘ What ails thee, Patroclus, that thou weepest like a girl- 
child that rans along by her mother’s side and would bo taken up, 
holding her gown, and looking at her with tearful eyes till she lift 
her in her arms? Hast thou heard evil news from Phthia? Menetius 
yet lives, they say, and Peleus. Or art thou weeping for the Grecks, 
because they perish for their folly?’ Then said Patroclus, ‘ Be not 
wroth with me, great Achilles, for indeed the Greeks are in grievous 
straits, and all their bravest are wounded, and still thou cherishest thy 
wrath. Surely Peleus was not thy father, nor Thetis thy mother; but 
the rocks begat thee, and the sea brought thee forth. Or if thon heedest 
some warning from the gods, yet lot me go forth to the battle, and thy 
Myrmidons with me. And let me put thy armour on me; so shall the 
Greeks have breathing-space from the war.’ So he spake, entreating, 
nor knew that for his own doom he entreated.” 
Or finally, take the passage in which the dog Argus recognises 
Ulysses on his return to his home, while the swine-herd Eumeus, 
who had not recognised him, proses-on on the neglect into which 
the household falls when the master is away and the slaves miss 
his overseeing eye :— 

‘*So they went on to the palace. And at the door of the court there 
lay the dog Argus, whom in the old days Ulysses had reared with his 
own hand. But ere the dog grew to his full, Ulysses had sailed to Troy. 
And while he was strong, men used him in the chase, hunting wild 
goats and roe-deer and hares, But now he lay on a dunghill, and the 
lice swarmed upon him. We"'' he knew his master, and for that he 
could not come near to him. /agged his tail and drooped his ears. And 
Ulysses, when he saw him, . iped away a tear, and said, ‘ Surely thisis 
strange, Eumzus, that such a dog, being of so fine a bree, should lie 
here upon a dunghill.’ And Eumzus made reply, ‘He belongeth toa 
master who died far away. For indeed, when Ulysses had him of old, 
he was the strongest and swiftest of dogs; but now my dear lord has 
perished far away, and the careless women tend him not. For when 
the master is away, the slaves are careless of their duty. Surely aman, 
when he is made a slave, loses half the virtue of a man.’ And as he 
spake the dog Argus died. Twenty years had he waited, and saw his 
master at the last.” 

Nor are these in any way more than fair specimens of the whole 
book, which has given us sincerer pleasure—partly, no doubt, 
because it is of a kind to give much less pain—.han the best of 
the many Homeric translations, from Lord Derby's up to Mr 
Worsley’s, which have been published within the last dozen years. 

The illustrations from Flaxman are as good as Flaxman’s illus- 
trations could be made. They are always full of grace, but to our 
minds strangely wanting in character. When the artist gives Sleep 
and Death carrying Sarpedon’s dead body to Lycia, we recognise at 
once the great beauty of the group. But to Flaxman Ulysses is 
as Agamemnon, and Agamemnon as Achilles, and Achilles as 
Paris, and Athene as Thetis,—he gives us no indication of wile, or 
of pride, or of sullen courage, or of timidity and effeminacy, or 
of wisdom or grace. He is occupied with the Greek form, not 
with the individual character of Greeks. And of course, while 
his illustrations greatly embellish this work, they are not, in any 
true sense, characteristic of Homer’s finely-chiselled individual 
figures. Still the book, as a whole, is full of the pure Homeric 
flavour, and we think we may predict that it will not be the mere 
favourite of a season, but will retain its place in our literature. 
Mr. Church never fails to give us what Mr. Arnold has so finely 
termed ‘‘the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clear- 
uess of an Jonian sky.” 





TRAVELS IN SUSSEX." 
Mr. JENNINGS has come within an ace of writing a classic, or some- 
thing very like it. Without putting it on the same level as White's 
Selborne, or Mr. Dudley Warner’s Summer in My Garden, we can say 
that he has given us a delightful story of his walks and rambles 
through Sussex and Surrey, a story which some people will like to 
read twice. He has gone to familiar places, and seen them from 
unfamiliar spots. He ‘ babbles of green fields,” but not as the 
picturesque hunter does. We hear much of butterflies, and 
flowers, and birds, but there is no scientific tittle-tattle fit for 
the ‘‘ Transactions of the Pickwick Club,” and corresponding 
very much to the celebrated paper communicated by Samuel 
Pickwick, entitled ‘Speculations on the Sources of the 
Hampstead Ponds, with some Observations on the Theory 
of the Tittle-bats.” He has walked about Winchelsea, and Rye, 
and Dorking, and Redhill, with no particular mission, but merely 
as a keen lover of nature, with a passion for English scenery, which 
he betrays, not in long-winded harangues, but in blithe and cheer- 
ful appreciation of the simple and unobtrusive charms of wild 
flowers and singing birds. The sight of the first primrose or of 


a few daisies that had struggled through the winter has been re- 


ward enough for a long trudge through muddy Sussex lanes, 
which almost suck the boots off a traveller's feet; and he has 
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been cheered, after spending a miserable night in the ‘‘ White 
Horse ” at Haslemere, over a tap-room filled with riotous drovers, 
quarrelling, swearing, and drinking over a game of dominoes, by 
seeing ‘‘ the morn in russet mantle clad” walking “ o’er the dew 
of yon high eastern hill,” to wit, Hindhead, well known in old 
coaching days. We observe that he has managed to open the 
lips of the usually dumb folk of Sussex. He has picked up quaint 
sayings and odd scraps of information from people, ‘‘ who are as 
shy of the tourists who hunt in couples as they are of the wild 
man who flies past them on a bicycle.” 

Very little real beauty has been passed over by Mr. Jennings 
in the lanes and paths along which he has musingly trudged. 
Still we have felt some touches of jealousy at finding lovely bits of 
country unmentioned and charming walks untraversed. Mr. 
Jennings must permit us to tell him that there are still ‘* Yarrows 
unvisited ” for him in Surrey and Sussex. He might have said less 
about the hackneyed and gingerbread beauties of Hastings ; and 
taking a journey of a few miles, he might have told us something 
of the woods and grassy slopes and undulating pastures—a pic- 
ture of sweetness, the fit and peaceful cemetery of the stormiest 
scene of English history—that lie round the old town of Battle. 
There is a walk for some three miles or more, winding along 
through meadow and coppice, by quiet-flowing stream-sides and 
silent pools, where the very pastoral silence seems to beget voices, 
and the air is full of misty shapes and sounds of ‘ Haro !” and 
‘¢ Out, out!” for over these fields and rolling pastures the English 
were driven back inch by inch by the Normans; and the dark 
pools now fringed with copse-wood, even as they were then, seem the 
remains of the Sanglac, ‘‘ the Lake of Blood,” near which Harold 
fell. Mr. Jennings’s description of Winchelsea and Rye is abso- 
lutely accurate and full of lifelike touches, and he narrates the 
circumstances of his visit to the Mermaid Inn in the latter with a 
dash of humour of an American flavour. But we wonder much 
that he says so little of the curious and quite un-English expanse 
of country between the two old towns,—a wild stretch of treeless 
marsh-land, with one or two solitary farms, and the massive, 
gaunt form of Camber Castle rising from the plain; an un- 
couth, half-formed offspring of the sea, over which still 
hang the fear of ague and fever, and legends of towns 
and villages suddenly submerged. We doubt, too, whether 
Mr. Jennings really explored old Winchelsea, where Thackeray 
picked up so much which he utilised in Denis Duval, and where 
any one with keen eyes will still find much to note. Had Mr. 
Jennings spent any time there, he would not have missed men- 
tioning the queer crypts or cellars in which the smugglers of 
Winchelsea stored their illicit brandy or lace. In fact, he has 
scampered much too fast through that part of the country. Had 
he lingered there, he would have heard from his wayside friends 
delightful stories of smuggling as carried on in quite modern 
times,—how men still living, or only recently dead, had shed the 
blood of several revenue officers in night encounters, and saved 
their necks by the leniency of interested Lewes juries; how it 
was quite common to see a procession of men with kegs on their 
shoulders cross your lawn ; and how, if you looked the other way, 
as a neighbour ought, a keg of hollands or a present of lace was 
sure to be left by some unknown donor. 

We have been involuntarily tempted to compare Mr. Jennings’s 
little volume with another, which it resembles in some respects. 
George Sand’s Promenades Autour d’un Village is the story of ex- 
cursions in familiar places, of almost aimless walks in Berry, 
along the banks of the Indre—chére petite Indre froide et muette— 
or of the rocky Creuse, beloved of poets. A charm of both 
books is an unfeigned love of simple things, a certain chival- 
rous affection for what lies neglected at one’s door. Of course 
we do not find in Field-Paths the great touches which George 
Sand, even in her most trivial work, never fails to imprint. Mr. 
Jennings sees in the landscape little more than any one in robust 
health with a wholesome love of out-door things can observe. 
He does not make each day’s journey a true idyll, each 
peasant whom he meets and talks with a figure of in- 
terest whom we quit with regret, each old house the subject 
of a sketch which brings before our eyes the life of its former- 
tenants as well as all its structural beauties. It is pleasant 
to hear Mr. Jennings protesting amid the beauties of Box Hill 
against the profane presence of sandwich-papers and broken 
bottles, or hurling invectives against the restorers of Effingham or 
Pevensey churches. He has a good eye for the picturesque points 
of an old inn, like the “Star” at Alfriston, but we much prefer 
—it is no disrespect to Mr. Jennings to say so—to hear George 
Sand discoursing of the graces and grandeurs of Berry and La 











Marche, and to watch her taking those short-cuts, known only to 
genius, which conduct from the meanest things of life to the 


highest. 

Mr. Jennings got the country people to talk very freely with 
him, and not the least interesting passages are the reports of the 
conversations with his wayside acquaintances. He has a way of 
at once making for the churchyard as soon as he enters a place, 
and of gossiping with the sexton on funereal themes. One sexton 
explains to him, with ghastly coolness and much technical know- 
ledge, how you may determine whether a grave is an old grave or 
not. He talks with a wheezy clerk at Etchington, who propounds 
to him the following striking question :—‘‘ Can you tell me one 
thing, Sir? ‘They do say as we all sprang from Adam and Eve, 
yet there be 95,000,000 of different names in the world. How do 
you account for that, Sir?” The clerk of Lodsworth, a philo- 
sopher, who thought this ‘‘a rum world,” confided to him his 
sorrow that his seat in church had been moved by an improving, 
innovating rector back from the pulpit, and said that he supposed it 
was Owing to ‘‘ the march of intellect.” He noted the odd ex- 
pressions used by the people, and he picked up from the lips of a 
Sussex peasant some philological lore :— 

“Two rough-looking men were a little way ahead, and I was sur- 
prised to see them in such an out-of-the-way place, for they were 
evidently tramps, and very bad faces they had. ‘ Do you know these 
men?’ Iasked. * Wait till we cooms ap to ’em,’ said he, ‘ and I'll tell 
‘ee.’ Then when we had passed, and he had taken a sharp glance at 
them, he said, ‘Ay, they be runagates,’—i.e., ne’er-do-wells. I was de- 
lighted to get a present of this good old Biblical and Shakespearian 
word, and was almost equally pleased when my companion presently 
used the word mad in the sense of angry. This is what some people 
would call a genuine Americanism,—an ‘ Americanism’ being in nine 
cases out of ten an old English word preserved in its ancient sense. 
My Etchington friend frequently made use of the expression, ‘I reckon,’ 
so that but for his misplaced h’s—and he dropped them all over the 
road, in a most reckless and amazing manner—he might have been a 
Southern or Western American. He also used the word ‘fall,’ in 
speaking of the autumn. I am told that most hard-winged insects are 
commonly called ‘ bugs,’ as in America,—thus we hear of the lady-bug 
(lady-bird), the May-bug (cockchafer), the June-bug (the green beetle), 
and so forth. I have heard the word ‘axey’ for ague in the Eastern 
States, just as it is used to this hour in many parts of Sussex.” 

Mr. Jennings visited all the interesting old halls, and heard the 
usual number of blunders from the local cicerone. He questioned 
a man cleaning a clock in Lindfield:Church as to some traces of 
painting on the walls, and received a vague description. ‘ ‘There 
used to be some one or other weighing out soles,’ said the man, 
or so [ understood him. ‘A fishmonger?’ I asked. ‘No; a 
hangel.’” He had interesting chats with strolling players, and he 
tells us of one roving Ophelia who ‘‘ had drunk so much beer that 
hersubsequent tumble into the stream did not surprise any of the 
audience.” ‘There are wayside arguments about the Labour 
question with people who complain that Canadian-made bags for 
seed have driven English bags completely out of the field, and with 
reapers who ruefully murmur that “it be steam everywhere, a poor 
fellow don’t get no chance.” He discusses on a bridge at Wotton the 
land question with a man who believes that in America ‘‘ the 
land is open to anybody,—to one as well as to another.” He 
listens to Socialism talked in the inn at Caterham by a cross- 
grained tramp who wishes to ‘‘ emigrate to Canady and Horsetralia, 
where one man is as good as another ;” and he talks with tramps 
who have, of course, not tasted anything for a fortnight, and who 
indulge in a splutter of execrations because he will not give them 
money. Itisa pity that Mr. Jennings did not look a little more 
to the tombstone inscriptions, instead of giving up his attention 
so much to the old yews and churches, and almost equally old 
sextons. Sussex is peculiarly rich in the quaint literary efforts of 
the bucolic mind, and his book would have been brighter even 
than it is had he noted down some of the epitaphs to be found 
in churchyards which we observe that he has visited. Sucha 
book as this is the best proof that a true love of nature is 
abroad. Here we find a gentleman scouring fields and lanes of 
Sussex and Surrey, peering into every hedge-row, noting every 
tree and wild flower, telling with delighted earnestness where the 
larks sang and the rooks cawed, and discovering at every turn, in 
every old homestead or churchyard, food for reflection and calm 
pleasure. ‘‘There are,” says he in his preface, ‘ few things in 
life better worth living for than the pleasure of starting out on 
foot, in fair health and with no particular anxiety pressing upon 
the mind, for a long day amid all the beauties which nature 
spreads before her true lovers by every hedgerow and brook and 
hillside in England.” Mr. Jennings’s book will convince many 


people of this for the first time. 
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ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR.* 


Tux second book which Captain Burnaby has contributed to the 
still accumulating mass of transient and valueless literature 


to which the Russo-Turkish war has given existence, is less” 
deserving of serious consideration than was his first. As a story | 


of an exploit, it has not the freshness which made the author’s 
Ride to Khiva an attractive record of a brisk and adven- 
turous feat, accomplished by a young man with plenty of 
health, strength, money, and self-esteem. ‘The Ride to Khiva 
made us aware that Captain Burnaby knows a great deal 
about horses, rides well, has animal courage such as is required 
by War Correspondents, and a cheerful confidence in himself 
which occasionally leads him into unpleasant positions ; as, for 
instance, when he makes wildly erroneous geographical and other 


statements respecting places over which he has scampered, ignorant | 


or oblivious of the fact that they have been closely studied by 
scientific men of established reputation. 

The book, though not in any serious sense valuable, was 
readable, and though the author's style left much to be desired 
from the literary point of view, still we were not disposed to be 
too critical about an ephemeral book, like so many others of the 
day, merely de circonstance, and written with rapidity as remark- 
able as that of the journey which it described. Captain Burnaby’s 
second book has both from a literary and a political point of view 
much more serious faults. It has been outrageously puffed by party 
writers, and absurdly praised by people in “society,” who would 
have been perfectly alive to its slipshod English and its tiresome 
jocularity, to the wearisome iteration of anecdotes of horses and of 
the British prejudices of a favourite groom, if it had not been an 
indictment of Russia and a panegyric upon the Pashas in general. 
Of course, Captain Burnaby encountered everywhere on his 
second journey, as on his first, exactly the right people to tell him 
precisely what he wanted to hear ; indeed, the number of com- 
panion pictures which he supplies to that of the felicitous railway 
journey in the interior of Russia, in which all the politics of the 
Empire were talked from all sides, are so numerous, that he must be 
either a remarkably imaginative, or a singularly lucky traveller. 
In his first chapter, an & propos resident in Constantinople turns 
up, who is ‘ta perfect master of Turkish ”—a language, by the 
way, which Captain Burnaby seems to have acquired with a readi- 
ness that puts to shame the ‘ French in six lessons” professors, 
for we find him holding political disquisitions with Pashas in their 
own tongue three weeks after he arrives in Turkey. This gentle- 
man’s statements respecting the Turkish Press are truly surprising, 
They contrast oddly with Mr, Gladstone’s speech at Hawarden 
the other day; but there are, no doubt, people who would say, 
‘- so much the worse for Mr. Gladstone’s speech.” Captain Burnaby 
inquires of the old resident :— 

‘*¢ Are there many secret police ?’—‘No, there is, if anything, too 
much liberty at Constantinople. The papers write what they like, and 
abuse the Government freely, hardly any of them being suppressed 
in consequence, whilst some English newspapers which are more bitter 
against Turkey than even the Russian journals are sold at every book- 
stall..—‘ Do you think there is any chance of another massacre of 
Christians?’ £ remarked. [Tho italics are ours.]—‘ Not the slightest, 
that is to say, if Ignatieff does not arrange one for some political pur- 
pose. The Turks and Christians get on very well together here, what- 
ever they may do in other parts of the country. However, there is one 
thing which would be very popular with all classes, and that is, an 
English army of occupation at Constantinople.’” 

This, which is a typical passage, is quite enough to prove the 
value of the book in any serious respect. 
accusation, brought by Captain Burnaby’s anonymous friend, 
an accusation which we have been assured of late ‘‘ every one now 
knows to be the truth,” but which we beg leave to doubt that 
any one, even Captain Burnaby, believes, is one which may per- 
naps be pardonable when made by a partisan journal as a far- 
fetched speculation ; but, recorded in the revised pages of a printed 
book, it is incredibly foolish. We forgave Mr. Urquhart for pro- 
claiming that Lord Palmerston was a traitor in the pay of the 
Emperor Nicholas, because, apart from this absurdity and others, 
his writings were brilliant and interesting. The mantle of Mr. 
Urquhart has not touched in its fall the shoulders of Captain 
Burnaby. Another typical passage occurs in the second chapter, 
in which the author remarks upon the dread which seems to be 
entertained by the Armenian priests of being seen speaking to any 
European, whereupon he adds :—‘* Whether this arises from the 
fact that they are afraid of being suspected of conspiring against 
the Turkish Government, or it is the result of a guilty conscience, 
I cannot say.” The author cannot understand Christian priests 





“ On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Captain Fred. Burnaby, Author of “A 
Ride to Khiya.” London: Sampson Low and Co. 


This horrible | 


, being timid under a Government which does not suppress inimical 
newspapers,—a difficulty of apprehension, it strikes us, which 
constitutes a disability on the part of the writer to form a judg- 
ment on the relations of the Christian subjects of Turkey to their 
rulers. 

When Captain Burnaby tells us about the purchase of horses, 
the hiring of servants, the meals and amusements at hotels, the 
singing of singing-girls, the dancing of dancing-girls, terrible 
histories of upsets in the mud and the sand, difficulties with mules, 
the ways of his horses, and the remarks of Radford (though he 
gives us a great deal too much of the two latter), he is a toler- 
ably amusing writer, of not very refined or strictly gram- 
matical English; but when he parades his Pashas, he 
becomes ridiculous, and his book a bore. A man’s mind must be 
crude indeed when he gravely gives as impressive truth such utter- 
ances as the following, by one of these wonderfully opportune 
| Pashas, who seem to have been painfully bottling-up their poli- 
| tical convictions and their social confidences until they got the 
happy chance of pouring them into the sympathetic bosom and 
note-book of Captain Burnaby :— 

“*Why is it that the people in England hate us so much ?’ inquired 
the Pasha.—‘ Partly on account of the excesses of your irregular soldiers 
in Bulgaria, but partly because you repudiated your debt. How should 
you like to have lent money, and then to receive no interest?’ The 
Pasha laughed.—‘ Yes, you are right. It was a great mistake. But 
that is all Russia’s fault. Her agents brought about the revolution in 
the Herzegovina. Her functionaries encouraged Sultan Abdul Aziz in 
his extravagance, and were the main cause of the debt being repudiated. 
They thought that this would make us unpopular with England, and 
they were very right in their conjectures, If it were not for the im- 
pending war, we could pay some part of our interest now ; but Rassia 


will not let us be quiet. She compels us to keep up a large army. 
Her agents bring about massacres of Christians, and set the whole 


world against us,’” 

If the opportune Pasha recognised the traveller as a “ chiel 
among them takin’ notes,” who, ‘faith, would prent them,” how 
he must have chuckled over the success of his observations! To 
minds who really entertain the belief that the squandering of 
money by Abdul Aziz was prompted by Russia with ulterior 
views upon England, the ‘‘Corsican Ogre” craze must seem a 
reasonable frame of the public mind, Mr. George Cruikshank’s 
caricatures mere matter-of-fact pencil records of current events, 
and ** Who filled our butchers’ shops with large blue flies?” a 
question proper to be put upon the Orders of the Day. Cer- 
tain chapters devoted to the incidents of the journey are 
|amusing, though disfigured by repetition,—for instance, we 
| hear about a certain Caimacan’s ‘fur-lined dressing-gown” 
| three times over—and badly punctuated. Occasionally we 
‘find entertaining anecdotes, and what may be fairly called 
|**humours” of the road, but the misunderstandings be- 
tween the Mahommedan Osman and the Protestant Radford, 
| who regards * flopping” as Jerry,in Dickens’s Zule of Two Cities, 
regarded that practice, as unreasonable and unlucky, are over- 
}done, and become as wearisomely monotonous as the three- 
cornered conversations between Mr. Merriman and his colleagues 
}in the Ring. A serious description of Angora, though terrible, 
is a relief to the prolonged levity of the first part of this book, 
which would have been improved by reduction to one volume, 
The author makes, with reference to Angora, during the famine 
of 1873-4, a statement similar to that made by Captain Marsh 
about certain districts in Persia,—that instances of children 
having been eaten by their parents were brought to light? He 
gives a dismal description of the hovels and the habits of the 
Anatolians, which contrast so strongly with the natural resources 
of the country ; with the pure marble in its quarries, and the 
rich waste lands, which ‘‘ could supply the whole of great Britain 
with corn.” In Anatolia, Captain Burnaby acknowledges that he 
had at first some little difficulty in making himself understood, 
not, however, because he was not a proficient in Turkish, but 
because the Anatolians’ Turkish is not quite pure. ‘* A man must 
be a polyglot,” he says, with an odd misuse of a naturalised 
adjective, ‘‘ to know all the languages spoken in Anatolia.” He is 
very denunciatory about the dissensions among the Armenian 
Christians, at which ‘‘ the Turks laugh in their sleeves.” One of 
the unpleasant features of this book, to our mind, is the irreligious- 
ness which it reveals, and which comes out in many ways, 
notwithstanding the author's stereotyped religious phrases. An 
opportunity is mever missed of exposing the faults and 
the weaknesses of the professors of Christianity of all de- 
nominations, and dwelling upon inconsistency which is 
human, and reflects nothing of its imperfection upon the 
divine revelation. Russian atrocities, horrible episodes of the 
Russo-Persian war and unnecessary digressions into un- 
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pleasant topics, which are treated with a coarseness which did 
not mark Captain Burnaby’s first book, render a portion of this 
one anything but attractive reading ; but while the author con- 
fines himself to his march, with its interesting incidents, its occa- 
sional dangers, and its undoubted pluck, vigour, and endurance, 
one follows him with pleasure. When, after a thousand-miles 
march from Constantinople, he crosses the Euphrates, and arrives 
at Erzingan, the narrative becomes very interesting, until the 
Ignatieff bogey and the Indian scare turn up again. Captain 
Burnaby warns his readers against believing in the stories which 
have been written about ‘sport’ in Anatolia. He saw only a 
few snipe, partridges, and hares, and never heard of deer in any 
of the markets. The five days’ climb of the mountains between 
Erzingan and Erzeroum was very hard work for the travellers ; 
the chapters which the author devotes to Erzeroum and Bayazid 
are very hard work for his readers, unless they can find a cynical 
pleasure in contemplating the self-contradictory nature of human 
credulity. Certainly, if the Russians be anything like so clever 
in the enormous wickedness with which they are credited 
as Captain Burnaby’s friends make them out, it would be impossi- 
ble not to regard them with somewhat of the admiration which 
Milton’s Satan inspires. Even when the author visits a Yezeed 
village, or, as the humorous Radford observes, when ‘here they 
are with the worshippers of Old Scratch,” and on leaving it, cross 
the border-line and enter the territories of the Shah, the Russian 
bogey starts up as fresh as ever. ‘‘'They want to conquer the 
Shah,” observes the opportune talker, in this case the chief pro- 
prietor of a frontier village called Kelise Kandy. ‘They will 
make use of us as a stepping-stone to Van and Bagdad, after 
which they will annex their catspaw.” And this is the 
beginning of a conversation which ends in the inevitable 
Russian malpractices about Shere Ali and Afghanistan. Captain 
Burnaby has a great contempt for the Persians, whose cruelty and 
ignorance he fully admits, though of course he rates them as venial 
sins in comparison with the habitual practices of the Russians. 
Captain Burnaby’s judgment upon persons of any race is, how- 
ever, likely to be estimated at its true value by English readers, 
who find him describing Canon Liddon and Mr. MacColl as 
secretly hankering after the superstitions attached to the Greek 
faith, as parties to the corruption of women and children by the 
counsels of The Priest in Absolution, and as priests who would gladly 
re-establish the Inquisition ‘‘in our midst,”—where, by the way, 
it never existed. The context makes his meaning perfectly plain, 
though he does not indeed, in this very offensive passage, mention 
Canon Liddon and Mr. MacColl by name, as he had done in an 
earlier and also offensive passage, which meant that those gentle- 
men made a false statement, but that if the matter of it had been 
true, they had no business, as ‘‘ Christian priests,” to ‘* meddle 
in politics” by making the fact public. We should have thought 
that any cruelty was the business of Christian priests. The 
author’s coarse and violent attack on Mr. Gladstone, whom he 
impudently assails as ‘the author of the Bulgarian horrors,” is 
further characterised by an unfeeling reference to the terrible fate 
of certain English officers during the Crimean war, which, if the 
facts are true at all, of which we have no knowledge, should never 
have been made in print, to harrow the feelings of surviving 
friends uselessly and afresh, Whatare we to think of the humanity 
of a writer who says, ‘‘A number of families in Great Britain were 
in mourning after Inkerman. Many old fathers and mothers thought 
that their sons had fallen in fair fight. They have been deceived.” 
An extract from the speech of the Duke of Newcastle, in the 
House of Lords on December 12, 1854, is given in a sensational 
style, more fitted for an advertisement on a hoarding than fora 
well turned-out book, with all the vulgarity of the largest type, 
and four notes of admiration. All this clap-trap will affect 
people’s minds about Mr. Gladstone as much as the stupid squib 
in the Turkish comic paper of a few weeks ago affected them, 
but it is highly unbecoming on the part of a man who evidently 
wishes to be considered a serious controversialist. Captain 
Burnaby relates with much elation that he is regarded as a 
dangerous enemy by the Russian Government, and that orders 
were issued to prevent his entering Russian territory. Such a 
step on the part of the Russian Government shows how extremely 
weak it is in judging the effectiveness of its critics. 





MR. FORMAN’S SHELLEY.* 


THERE are many points in Mr. Forman’s method of editorship on 
which question might be raised, but he makes his principles 
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clear, and seldom departs from them. This is a great merit in a 


Shelley editor. It has been so much the habit of late years to 
alter and amend on no fixed principle, and in the absence of-any 
authority—manuscript or other—that it is refreshing to meet with 
an editor who errs mostly through dogged adherence to his text, 
Of the corruptions which have crept into the poems of Shelley 
some are to be accounted for through the intense stress of imagi- 
native energy under which he composed, and his aversion to 
the patient labour of correction of the press when intently 
occupied with some fresh scheme, as he often was; others, to 
his absence from England, when at least half of his poems were 
published, and when the correction of the press had to be 
undertaken by friends; and others still, to the perverse in- 
genuities of later editors, who, if they did not detect the mean- 
ing at a glance, freely introduced their own emendations. Of all 
the corruptions, none are so bad as some of these last. One of 
Mr. Forman’s great merits is that he is not thus facile. He will 
not venture on the slightest emendation without having so far 
satisfied himself of two things,—(1) how the corruption came 
there, and (2) how most likely Shelley himself would have 
dealt with it. Thus, minute and overlaboured as his work 
sometimes seems, it has an element of real dramatic interest when 
closely studied. Mr. Forman reveals much of Shelley’s mind 
and methods by his efforts to get at Shelley’s intention ; and as his 
constant aim is to interpret one passage which is corrupt, or 
which may not have been corrected by the author, by Shelley's 
procedure in the case of one that had come under his eye and 
been revised in all its stages, we have a fuller insight afforded us 
into certain characteristics of the poet than anywhere else, save in 
Mr. Richard Garnctt’s most valuable Relics of Shelley, where 
something of the same process was most intelligently gone 
through. 

It is the easiest matter possible, as has been well said, in the 
case of a difficulty, to suggest a reading that will look plausible ; 
but this dramatic element in editorship has its special value, and 
is not to be maintained save by such clear conceptions as we 
have found Mr. Forman to be actuated by. His plan of rele- 
gating to a concluding section the immature poems—among 
which is included ‘‘ Queen Mab,” which Shelley actually wished 
to withdraw—has our entire approval. On this matter Mr, 
Forman says well :— 

“Of at least one point I have no doubt, namely, that everything 

distinctly immature should form a separate chronology; and it is for 
that reason that the immature ‘Queen Mab,’ instead of preceding the 
mature ‘ Alastor,’ in which Shelley’s real poetic career begins, is treated 
as the climax of the juvenile period. Shelley lived to protest against its 
being published at all, but it has now become an inalienable part of 
the world’s possessions, and all we can do, out of respect to his memory, 
is assign to it the position which he assigned,—that of a juvenile 
WOrk, 
The edition therefore commences with ‘‘ Alastor,” the first of the 
mature poems, so viewed; and the poems, with the exception of 
the translations, which form a section by themselves, follow in 
the order of their production. One very good instance of Mr 
Forman’s method of dealing with a difficulty is found in 
‘‘ Alastor,” where ‘rippling rivulet,” under the hands of Mrs. 
Shelley and Mr. Rossetti, took the place of the more expressive 
‘* leaping rivulet.” He says :— 

‘‘ Mr. Rossetti follows Mrs. Shelley’s later editions (from 1839 onwards) 
in printing rippling rivulet for leaping rivulet. Why acritic should elect 
to credit Shelley with that piece of verbal mosaic it is not easy to guess, 
but the means by which Mrs. Shelley arrived at the corruption are not 
far to seek. In the Posthumous Poems the printer put reaping for leap- 
ing, and it is to be assumed that Mrs. Shelley using that text for the 
preparation of the 1839 edition, saw there was a blunder, and attempted 
to set it right conjecturally, instead of referring to the text of her 
husband.” 

We are glad to see that Mr. Forman thoughtfully recalls a 
suggested reading of “the” for ‘‘ one” in that passage of 
‘* Alastor,” — 

“But some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair,” 

because we feel sure that Shelley’s purpose was to give force to 
the idea of the solitary stillness of the place, and because the 
acceptance of this reading has enabled Mr. Forman to illustrate 
effectively by analogy a difficult passage in the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,” where, at page 180, Vol. II., the Second Spirit clearly 
uses ‘* between” for “through,” in precisely the same way. We 
hold, too, that Mr. Forman is absolutely right in rejecting the 
reading of clod for clog, in the last line of stanza vi. of the Dedica- 
tion of ‘“* Laon and Cythna;” and we cannot but regard that fatal 
defect of construction which leads to the nonsense of a boat being 
cut by its own keel in the last stanza of the third canto of ‘‘ Laon 
and Cythna,” as being easily remediable by a very simple transpo- 
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sition, which, we fancy, is needful only because of a transposition 
on the part of the printers. It should read :— 


« And the swift waves the little boat which bore 
Were cut by its keen keel, tho’ slantingly.” 


reading :—“ In the motion of the very leaves of spring, in the 
| blue air, there is found a secret correspondence with our heart 
| that awakens the spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, and 


bee it may even have some value in helping to the true 
| 











We are thoroughly at one with Mr. Forman in his emendation of brings tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the en- 
+“ hues > pod vd Sy ¥ -” »” in the rae hag of See cae ory success, or the voice of one beloved singing 
the ninth canto, for the fact of a recurrence o e rhyme | to you alone. soon as this want, or power, is dead, man 
“flame” is only analogous to a form of licence which Shelley _ becomes the living sepulchre of himseif, Ft what yet joan ba is 
used more and more freely towards the end of the poem, follow- | the mere wreck of what he was.” 
ing Dante and the Spanish poets, as it would appear, in the | We cannot help believing that, for reasons of sense as well as 
intentional use of identical words for rhymes, till in the last of rhythm, Mr. Forman is right in reading “ empery” for “em- 
f than twelve instances, which could not pire” i th It is quite i i i 
canto we have no fewer ; ces, not pire” in another place. It is quite impossible for us, in our 
possibly have escaped the poet's eye, any more than the Cristo of | limited space, to follow Mr. Forman even in the more important 
Dante in the Paradiso, not to speak of other and less obtrusive readings he discusses or proposes, for he is literally i i 
instances, such as gemme and ingemme. Mr. Swinburne, it is | and seems to miss little of any worth in Shelley literature, though 
true, has defended this practice and followed it, even in imita- | he has not, apparently, come across the tracks of Mr. Fleay in 
tions of French Ballades, but we do not regard it as other than a that field—the more pity !—but we cannot help expressing some 
licence. Finding, however, that Shelley would have sheltered surprise that he should excuse, or it may be, justify, Shelley for 
himself under he we — - identical thyme to an absolutely | rhyming “ruin” with “ pursuing,” as he does in ‘‘ Arethusa,” 
meaningless Se tie as ME ste say tas — | and similar: words with present participles in “ing,” on the 
whatever, —w ic : elley could hardly have b m guilty of. ; | ground of his aristocratic birth and habit. But poets who were 
W ith regard to the point which has been raised of the propriety certainly not aristocrats have fallen into the same licence ; Words- 
eh a hes he i Raed a — of the —— pe wd pony ina Page ret poem, ra ee “ ruin” 
evo . ,—that it was a mature pro- | an oing,” and in a later poem “sullen” and ‘ culling,” so 
ik | webs the Lge mye : ae aa tee oe | ot = Forman’s explanation here is not quite exhaustive or 
ed to the modification of the relationship of the hero and | satisfactory. 
heroine. At all events, in no complete edition of Shelley, such as} It is asmall matter, but we cannot forgive Mr. Forman for 
this professes to be, could the ‘ Revolt of Islam” be given with- | refraining from inserting a comma at “dust,” at the end of the third 
out collation of it with the original form, which would necessarily | line in stanza xxii. of canto vi. of ‘‘ Laon and Cythna.” Since 
reveal the fact of certain alterations as fully to the unprepared | the want of it so entirely misled both Mrs. Shelley and Mr. Ros- 
reader, whom alone it could in any way impress as a novelty, as | setti, it is clear that it might easily mislead others ; and we can- 
by Jay process = Pa omen wet pursued hon — a hold an pra oo eae punctilious abstinence, where 
as recently been pointed out with some emphasis, Shelley, the sense is so clearly parenthetic, and where, to bring out the 
both in writing and in correcting proofs, was apt to alter rhymes Sense, the comma is 80 absolutely requisite. There are many 
or mg: for re = of — and to omit = change other oe where we hold the balancing comma ought to have been 
wor ependent upon these corrections. This is, in some | inserted, and a mere note made saying that it had been so by the 
instances, almost demonstrable. There are at least three instances | editor, and therein we think would have lain no real violation of 
of it in the ‘* Laon and Cythna,” and numbers of others through- | Mr. Forman’s principles in respect of presenting a pure text. In 
out the poems. In this way, we should be inclined to explain | all such instances the commas ought, in our opinion, to have been 
ee ee tee ee ts a guar ioa mame eee 
‘ e canto o e on and Cythna; em, if the rule and the possibility of obscurity and ambiguity 
and we are inclined to go with Mr. Rossetti on that point, and had been once pointed out to him. - 
to read “ flame,” in opposition to Mr. Forman. Then there is| We have not allowed ourselves to pass into any general criti- 
age rae — of “ agi for “ go a = Shelley, or ~ sep characterisation of his —_ 
ond stanza of canto xii. ere we fully agree wi r. Forman’s work does not offer any proper opportunity for 
Mr. Rossetti and others, as against Mr. Forman, in altering the | such criticism. But opportunities will a be afforded “9 the 
: ~ seems to * “y paces ype me A presence = of ~- higher von of renee ng Shelley literature increases so fast 
it seems” proves, to our mind, that the rhymes originally stood as to show effectually how his figure looms only the larger as 
* arrays ” and “ betrays,” and that Shelley altered them, but | it recedes into the past, and that his influence, always of a select 
— to cane the grammatical phrase depending upon them. _ and a supreme kind, grows, as that of some of his more popular 
e ‘Rosalind and Helen” affords many instances of contemporaries appears to wane. 
Shelley's looseness. It was written in Italy, and was published Mr. Forman’s appendices and his notes on certain obsolete or 
a his werseaseee i he ae — rs apr das _ = “ — by gg are “4 to - vores re 
gone uncorrec some of which it is clear that Mrs. | students. He has spared no pains, his wor clearly been 
Shelley in her editorial process let slip. The editing of the light and a labour of love ; uf we cannot but hope at this 
** Rosalind and Helen ” is a fine test for the ‘amending impulse,” | sumptuous edition may meet with all the favour that it deserves 
and we must say that Mr. Forman comes through it with great from the book-buying public, as well as from careful students of 
a = rhymes are most irregular, and are often entirely poetry. Nor should we fail to notice the exquisite portrait of the 
. en M n one case we are confident ‘‘ wood” should read poet, and the charming etchings by Mr. Evershed and Mr. W. B. 
wild,” to rhyme with “ child,” though Mr. Forman does not Scott, of Shelley's birthplace, the house at Marlow, Beatrice 
= the absence of rhyme. In another case, certainly, for Cenci’s portrait, and Shelley’s grave, which form beautiful fron- 
rhyme’s sake, we should read ‘‘ wood ” for ‘‘ woods,” in order to | tispieces to the volumes. 
get a rhyme for “ flood,” for nothing is gained by the use of the | 
plural here, which is most probably a printer's error. The | 
doubtful passagesin the ‘‘ Cenci” are less numerous than might have | 
been expected, from the circumstances under which it was first | 
printed. A second edition, slightly revised from the first, was, 
however, issued during Shelley’s lifetime. The ‘Prometheus 
Unbound ” is less free from such errors or bad constructions as 
give scope for conjectural emendations. But we do not think 
either Mr, Rossetti or Mr. Forman is very successful in the 
emendation of that puzzling speech of Asia to Demogorgon in 
act ii., which we would propose to read thus :— 
‘* Who made that sense which—when the winds of spring, 
In rarest visitation, as [or] the voice 
Of one belovéd heard in youth alone— 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears, which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Hector Servadac. By Jules Verne. Translated by Ellen C. Trewer. 
(3ampson Low and Co.) Hector Servadac, captain in the army of 
Algiers, is transferred, together with his orderly, by some means from 
the earth to the surface of a comet. He finds some twenty or thirty 
_ other inhabitants, who have been similarly transported, and these 
| persons accompany perforce the “career of a comet.” Happily 
for them the curve of its orbit is a closed curve, but as it takes them 
beyond Saturn, they endure considerable inconveniences. The 
| opportune discovery of a volcano saves them from perishing by cold. 

Altogether their proceedings are described with that mixture of 
And leaves this earth a peopled solitude plausibility and extravagance to which M. Verne’s readers are accus- 

; When it returns no more ?” _tomed. A humorous element is supplied by the orderly, who is a 
It is very remarkable that Shelley, in one of his prose writings, sort of Sancho Panza in his way ; by an astronomer who, having first 
has given us what is really a paraphrase of this speech, 80 close discovered the comet, considers it his peculiar property, and views 
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with dismay the prospect of returning to the earth; and by a party of 
Englishmen, remnants of the garrison of Gibraltar, who amidst the 
catastrophes of nature retain their insular reserve. The idea of the 
book seems to usa happy one. Readers would probably refuse to 
care about the doings of imaginary inhabitants of Mars or Jupiter, 
but they feel an interest in human beings who struggle to support 
life under conditions which we may suppose to exist in the more 
remote planets. These conditions the author describes with no little 
graphic force. Yet there are mistakes in the book which, as M. 
Verne’s scientific knowledge is, we suppose, beyond impeachment, 
must be shared between the printer and the translator. For instance, 
we find it stated that the mean density of Jupiter is only about “a 
quarter of that of the earth, and only a third of that of water.” The 
clause italicised ought to be “one and a half times.” Again, 
we find 43,000,000 miles is “about twice the distance of the 
moon from the earth,”—a passage which can only be made sound 
by the bold conjecture, “not quite half the distance of the earth 
from the sun.” The author must be responsible for the restatement 
of an obsolete hypothesis that the asteroids are the result of the 
disintegration of a large planet, and also for the strange idea that a 
“eumbrous muzzle-loader of 9-inch calibre,” could carry “a full-sized 
shot, weighing 200 Ibs., about four miles.” Wilton of Cuthbert’s: 
a Tale of Undergraduate Life Thirty Years Ago, by the Rev. W. C. 
Adams, M.A. (Griffith and Farran), is a sufficiently interesting story 
of an ordinary kind. Mr. Adams, of course, knows very well the life 
which he draws, and though he has no special gift for representing 
character, he gives to the talk and doings of his personages a certain 
appearance of life. The villain of the story is indeed a conventional 
and really improbable person. The plot which he lays for ruining 
the hero is an incident scarcely, we imagine, to be found out of the 
pages of a novel. The “thirty years ago” takes back the reader 
to events which have become historical, and these Mr. Adams 
introduces into his story. We have a spirited description of the 
famous row when the most unpopular of proctors, the late Mr. Jelf, 
was hissed in the theatre, and another of the “seven oar” race at 
Henley. “ Wilton of Cuthbert’s” is, we ought to have said, a man 
who reads, without being technically a reading-man. He stands for 
a large class, and should be proportionally interesting ——Mr. W. H. 
G. Kingston provides entertainment as usual for a public which 
knows him very well. The Two Supercargoes (Sampson Low and 
Co.), is quite one of his best. Two lads are taken into a Liverpool 
office, not long reformed from the old evil ways of slave-trading and the 
like, and having a disagreeable remnant of them in one Captain 
Roderick Trunnion, who calls himself a privateer, but is really a 
pirate, the brother of one of the partners. A trading venture offers 
itself, and the two friends go out as “two supercargoes.” Of 
course, the pirate captain appears on the scene, and captures 
his brother's vessel. Finally, the two escape, with a black guide, 
whose brother luckily turns up when the party is in want of his 
services. Such coincidences are, of course, frequent; in books of 
this kind, we look for them as a matter of course, and are, indeed, 
aggrieved if the ship, or whatever else may be wanted, does not 
turn up at the right moment, and if the captain is not the dearest 
friend or bitterest foe, as the case may be, of the hero. 
The Three Admirals is, we believe, a new edition of a book 
which concludes a series of tales describing the adventures 
of three commanders in the Navy.——Another book, in which 
the scene is laid in South America, is The Young Llanero. 
The Settler and the Savage, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), takes us 
to South Africa. The author always knows how to raake an in- 
teresting story, and does so here. In our judgment, the fault of the 
book is something which, very likely, he takes to be its chief merit. 
It introduces us to Cape politics. Now, we are not prepared to give 
an opinion on the conduct of a Governor who ceased to exist some fifty 
years ago, or the still more intricate question of the policy of the 
British Government and the wrongs of the Dutch colonists. One 
thing is pretty clear, that the “Free States,” which were the out- 
come of Dutch discontent, have made a mess of it. Apart from this, 
the story is lively and attractive. We would especially commend a 
description of an invasion by locusts, which gives the practical 
side of that fearful visitation with striking fidelity. The 
Christmas Story-Teller, by Old Hands and New Ones (Sampson Low 
and Co.), contains thirty and more stories, some of which, as they 
bear the names of writers who have been for some time dead, are, we 
suppose, reprinted. Among these names we find those of Shirley 
Brooks, Mark Lemon, Walter Thornbury, and Tom Hood. One tale, 
“What might have happened Last Christmas,” is described as “the 
last story written by Mark Lemon.” Volumes made up in this way 
of pieces written for the most part to supply deficiencies of “copy ” 
can scarcely be of any very great merit, but The Christmas Story- 
Teller is anyhow good of its kind. “What came of killing a Mill 
Tench one Christmas-Time,” by Mark Lemon, is, perhaps, the best 
thing in the book. It has an idea of its own which just lasts out the 














length of the story, without being exhausted.——-Told by the Sea: 
Tales of the Coast, by F. Frankfort Moore (Marcus Ward), a 








| smaller collection of short stories, among which tastes for tragedy 
, 


comedy, and farce may find each their satisfaction. Perhaps “Mr, 
Plassington’s Journal,” which is of the farce kind, is the best.——To 
the same class belongs also A Holiday Book ; Stories for the Young, 
by Richard Rowe (Nimmo), a collection of stories written for maga. 
zines and now republished. The tales specially suited to the young, 
as “Tom at Rosherville” and “ A Little Girl’s Letter from the Sea,” 
are, perhaps, the best. Of the rest, “The Southern Cross” is a fair 
specimen of the usual Christmas tale, made to wear a somewhat 
novel aspect by circumstances that have not yet been hackneyed, 
Jack Granger’s Cousin, by Julia A. Matthews (Nisbet), is 
really good story of boy-life. The scene is laid in America, but this, 
while giving a certain freshness to the surroundings of the tale, 
does not at all detract from its interest, we may say its value, 
The author’ seems to us to have a real insight into boys’ ways 
of thinking. Jack Granger is a vigorous young fellow, frank and 
honest and brave, not over-clever, and not too fond of study. On 
him is put by circumstances the charge of a cousin, whose character 
presents a strong contrast to his own. He wishes that “he had been 
born a girl,” a wish quite possible, but indicating an attitude of 
mind which the boyhood of which Jack Granger is the type simply 
abhors, The relations between the two, Jack’s struggles to do his 
duty, the difficulties which meet him, and the ultimate triumph which 
he wins over them are admirably described. Books of boy-life are 
often mere descriptions of outside life, often are full of the sentiment 
with which boys have nothing to do. This story goes below the sur- 
face, and is serious without being strained, and teaches without 
preaching. The Boys of Willoughby School, by Robert Richardson 
(Nimmo), deserves a word of praise for its truth to nature. We speak 
here of its genera] drawing of character, and the tone of its narrative, 
One of its particular statements strikes us with surprise. Can it be that 
in an Australian school—for the scene is laid in Australia—the 
traditions of the old country, traditions now themselves exploded, 
are or ever have been so implicitly followed that Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics were studied to nearly the exclusion of other branches 
of knowledge P——To a third story, which begins at least with a school 
scene, Harvey Sinclair; or, a Lesson for Life, by the author of “ Nat 
and Sofie” (Nimmo), we cannot give the same praise. Did ever a 
man nearly knocked on the head by a stone coming through his study 
window, do what the author describes? “More than three 
ounces in weight,” he said slowly, balancing it in the palm of his 
hand; “and if it had struck me, the consequences would have been 
Not Dr. Johnson himself, when he was a 








serious, perhaps fatal.” 





schoolmaster, would have so expressed himself. It is this 
sort of talk that we notice throughout the volume. The 
effect is not inspiriting. The Sale of Callowfields, by Mrs. 


Prosser (Religious Tract Society), is a readable little story. 
The most attractive personage in it is an Abbé, who gives 
lessons in French. His life is described with some humour; 
and when we come to read of his troubles, with not a little pathos. 
Kezia Millet, though she recalls too vividly the classic blunders of 
Mrs. Malaprop, is, for the most part, a well-drawn character. Her 
dealings with the Abbé are especially good. Altogether, this is a 
wholesome little book, commending, without any kind of affectation, 
a reasonable and genuine piety. Brave Little Heart, by the 
Author of “Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs,” &c. (Routledge), is a story of 
courage and energy displayed in the midst of adverse circumstances. 
The little heroine is all that is excellent, and those about her 
have naturally to be content with the part of foils, her brother 
Leonard especially, who is silly and selfish, not beyond the possi- 
bilities of boy-nature, for that would be hard to say, but certainly 
beyond what can be advantageously described in fiction. We must 
warn any young reader that the literary success achieved by the 
heroine is not a thing to be reckoned upon. She is not more than 
twenty when we take leave of her, and by that time she is, together 
with a collavorateur of the singular name of Dr. Funnyman, “the 
author of some of the most wonderful stories thut have delighted 
the children of the present day.” The Old Looking-glass; or, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service, by Maria Louisa Charles- 
worth. (Seeleys.) There is a wonderful store of sound sense and 
quiet humour in this little book. Mrs. Dorothy Cope is an old lady 
who has fulfilled more than fifty years of service, and who here gives 
the results of her experience. There is nothing less than genius, 
which, indeed, we already know Miss Charlesworth to possess, in the 
way in which the writer identifies herself with the character in 
which she speaks. We are accustomed to laugh at the idea of evolving 
out of our consciousness the conception of things foreign to our ex- 
perience, but the power isa very real, though a very rare power. 
Any mistress who wants to give to a servant some admirable advice, 
at once shrewdly practical and wise with the highest wisdom, cannot 
do better than put this book of Miss Charlesworth’s into her hands. 
There is a thread of story running through the book, for Mrs. Dorothy 
takes charge of the troublesome child of a helpless mother, and not 
without some trouble and suffering achieves a success.——Good out of 
Evil; a Tale for Children, by Mrs. Surr (Nelson), is a story of a 
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uarrel between neighbours, which by wise management and counsel 


of love, favourable circumstances also helping, is made to end in peace 


and mutual help. This is the moral of the tale. For adornment, it has, 
besides pretty pictures of birds, some interesting talk about their ways. 


—_—‘he Great Painters of Christendom. By John Forbes Robertson. 
(Cassell.)—A series of short and fairly accurate lives of painters, de- 
rived from trustworthy popular sources, handeomely printed, with a 
number of engraved illustrations, some of which are bad, but most of 
them tolerable as book-engravings go, contained in elaborately orna- 
mental covers, forms «n effective drawing-room volume, and stands 
a fair chance of assisting in the populer inculcation of the love and 
knowledge of the beautiful which is its vbject, and which “can only 
be mastered by constant iteration,” as Mr. Robertson says in his preface. 
Whether all those included amongst the “ great painters” are equally 
worthy of the name and equally worth mentioning, is another matter. 
We could have dispensed with such “ great” painters as Angelica Kauf- 
mann, Robert Smirke, Charlet, and others, if we might have had Mantegna, 
Botticelli, Beno#zo Gozzoli, and “many mo’” of the earlier Italian 
schools, who are not mentioned in this work, to fill their place. After 
a short introductory chapter on the “Thirteenth Century and the 
Papacy,” in which he arrives at the conclusion that the words “ Papal 
supremacy” best characterise that epoch, Mr. Robertson’s narratives 
run easily along the usual lines, not professing to give more than a 
summary of the life, works, and leading characteristics of the painters, 
“ from Cimabue to Wilkie,” whose histories fill his 439 pages. Begin- 
ning, then, not without a faint protest in favour of Pisa and Siena, 
with Cimabue and Giotto, according to time-honoured custom, Mr. 
Robertson gives us the leading masters of the Umbrian, Florentine, 
Venetian, and Milanese schools, culminating in the great names of 
Michelangelo, Lionardo, Raphael, and Titian, and dying away in the 
decadence down to Carlo Dolci and Canaletto. Tho Flemish, Dutch, 
and German schools form the next division, containing about thirty 
names, from the Van Eycks, through Rubens and Diirer, to Angelica 
Kaufmann, whom we have been accustomed to regard as an English 
artist, but we will not quarrel with Germany for the possession of poor 
little Angelica. Zurbaran, Velasquez, and Murillo represent the 
Spaniards, while the French list of names is about as long as the 
Dutch and German, from the brothers Le Nain down to Decamps, 
and amongst whom Clouct is not included. Sixteen English 
painters, beginning with Hogarth and ending with Wilkie, 
complete the series. We should have preferred to see rather more 
space devoted to Michelangelo, to whom is allowed less than half that 
given to Raphael. Why does Mr. Robertson repeat the old error, 
| originated by Vasari, that the whole of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
was painted in twenty months? Several recent writers who have 
investigated the subject have proved by documentary and internal evi- 
| dence that only the first half was completed in that time, between May 10, 
1508, and November 1, 1509; while the second half occupied, though 
of course not continuously, the years from that time till 1512 or 1513. 
Otherwise, Mr. Robertson bas a tendency to respectfully underrate 
Michelangelo in comparison with Raphael, and attempts to reduce his 
influence on the latter te a minimum. Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
have sent us a large assortment of Christmas and New Year's Cards, 
and of illuminated scrolls, for use in school-rooms or other Christmas 
gatherings, in which texts appropriate to the occasion are emblazoned 
with much care and effect. The cards are, as usual, designed with 
taste and skill, and especially the birds and butterflies and flowers, many 
of which are extremely beautiful. Those which interest us least are the 
comic pictures,— of which, however, there are relatively very few. The 
comedy of such pictures is apt to be a little vulgar, and we cannot say 
that we think Messrs. Ward’s comic pictures escape this danger. The 
great majority, however, of the designs are beautiful, and the colouring 
delicate. 





Expositions of Christian Doctrine. By the late Rev. John Wallace, 
of Lindsay-Street Chapel, Dundes. (W. Kidd, Dundee.)—The friends 
of Mr. Wallace have done well in publishing this selection from the ser- 
mons which he left behind him. The selection appears to us to have been 
very judicious!y made, so as to give a good idea of what Mr. Wallace’s 
teaching was. This teaching was remarkable and distinctive in its 
kind, and worthy of much wider recognition than it probably received 
in the preacher's lifetime. The sermons are, for the most part, | 
argumentative, some of them discussing the antitheistic attitude 
of certain scientific men and philosophers, and others dealing 
with what Mr. Wallace considered perversions of Christian doctrine. 
All are remarkable for clearness of style, cogency of reasoning, | 
and fairness towards antagonists. There is, however, in them a | 
lack of feeling an1 imagination which makes the writer's conclusions | 
unsatisfying, even when not unsatisfactory. ‘ Faith,” says Mr. Wallace, 
“is attachment to the unseen unrighteousness of God.” This, as a 
definition, is very good indeed, and the conclusions drawn from it are 
convincing and weighty. Yet Christian faith is practically more than 
this. It is attachment to a righteous Person, to One felt to be full of 
grace and truth. The one object is to the other as a complete painting 
to a sketch in outline. Jesus, according to Mr. Wallace, is a sinless 
and perfect man, and therefore one altogether unique among men. 
But he seems to us not to feel himself called upon to account for 








this altogether transcendent fact, and to shrink from presenting im 
his fullness the Christ of the Gospels and of the Church. While, 
therefore, these sermons may do for many the inestimable service of 
“clearing their minds of cant,” they will not nourish them with a quite 
satisfying food. One admirable sermon, on “ Eternal Punishment,” is 

pecially to be ded to the notice of readers. Expounding the 
words, “ These shall go away into everlasting punishment,” Mr. Wallace 
insists that their meaning is, that the fire is eternal, the punishment 
eternal, but not the suffering of the individual human child. Where 
there is moral government, punishment must be eternal in possibility, if 
not in actuality. This interpretation of a passage, which to many is a 
difficult one, is very forcibly drawn out by the writer, and seems to us 
the true one. 


Aristotle’s Politics. Books 1, IL, 1V., VII. With English Transla- 
tion by W. E. Bolland, and Short Essays by A. Lang. (Longmans.)— 
We incline to think that this translation of an author much studied and 
peculiarly difficult, well and carefully executed as it is, is hardly close 
and exact enough for the ordinary passman, for whom it appears to be 
specially intended. For instance, in Book III., chap. v. (where Aristotle 
has been saying that “ men come together for the sake of life itself”), 
we have the words “Iews ineri ri rei xadod wopov, Which are thus ren- 
dered, “ Perhaps there is underlying some trace of a higher element.” 
Granting that this substantially represents Aristotle’s meaning, we can 
still well imagine that many a student would not quite understand it 
as a translation, and would want a little further explanation. In the 
same passage, too, there is a rendering to which we must take excep- 
tion :—“ Men,” Aristotle says, ‘ preserve the social union purely with 
reference to life by itself,"Av un rois yadsrois xard cov Biov daigbddAn 
aiay,” which sentence the translator renders as follows,—‘ Unless 
difficulties arise greater than this life can bear.” We submit that this 
is not quite an exact version, as the force of “ ixsg6déaan” disappears. The 
meaning, we take to be, is, “ Unless in the discomforts affecting life there 
be a decided preponderance.” We recommend the introductory essays, 
which are meant to explain Aristotle’s political theories and their connec- 
tion with Greek life and history, to the attention of the student. His work 
on politics is well worth study, though in many respects his whole line 
of thought is so widely divergent from ours on this subject. It abounds 
in acute remarks, and is most interesting, as illustrating the many 
various sides of Greek political life; and difficult as it undoubtedly is in 
some parts, it is nearly always possible to get at the author’s meaning. 
After all, we find that Aristotle,as to his conception of what a State 
ought to be, was oftener in agreement with Plato than we might have 
supposed. If he was what is called practical and averse to dreams and 
mysticism, he still bad an ideal side, so much so as to regard philoso- 
phical contemplation (¢swpia) as that at which his citizens should aim. 
He would, indeed, unlike Plato, have retained marriage and property, 
as baving their roots in human nature ; but at the same time, he shows 
very plainly that he was far from satisfied with the conditions of life in 
such States as either Sparta or Athens. Both were, in his view, narrow 
and defective. Like Plato, ke believed in natural distinctions between 
classes of men. It is this belief which removes both these great men 
to such a distance from modern thought. It would be too much to 
expect that they should have completely surmounted the influences of 
their age. 

Paullina’s Ambition. By Edis Searle. (Seeleys.)—It indicates a con- 
siderable change in the tone of thought when the heroine of a tale 
which belongs to the class commonly called “ religious” is introduced 
to us just as she is returning from her first ball. Nor do we find her 
afterwards discovering the vanity or even sinfulne:s of such things, and 
renouncing them for ever. She undergoes no change of this kind, though 
she improves in wisdom, in elevation of aim, and in comprehension of 
the true meaning and purpose of life, in fact, in the character of her 
“ambition,” which, from being a mere vague, self-seeking desire to ac- 
complish grand schemes of benevolence becomes a genuine and practical 
resolve to do the duty that comes to her hand. No tale could have a 
sounder moral than this, nor one more likely to be useful. A young 
woman who, to use the common phrase, has “ finished her education ” 
is very likely, in her strong desire to avoid a live of uselessness and 
frivolity, to become very selfish in her plans for the improvement of 








herself, even for the benefit of others. Margaret Guest in this story is 
an instance of such a perversion of really good purposes, while Margaret 


| Hornby, on the other hand, is a “ shocking example,” drawn, however, 
| 


with much tact and skill, and not displeasing the reader by any harsh- 
ness of tone, of the one who is avowedly content with no higher aim 
than that of pleasing herself. Paullina is a very pleasing personage 
indeed, and if we have any fault to find with the author, it is that she did 
not create some more wortby suitor for her than the very tame Leslie 


| Bathurst. 


Fire Protection. By Eyre M. Shaw. (Charles and Edwin Layton.) 
—This work is, to the best of knowledge, the only thorough and scien- 
tific treatise on fires and fire-protection ever published. It contains 
full descriptions and drawings of all the modern appliances for extin- 
guishing fires and saving life, and careful directions for using them, 
together with a complete system of drill. The great practical experi- 
ence of the author has enabled him to produce a book of great value to 
those who, like himself, are engaged in organising fire-brigades. 
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The Dictionary of English Inflected Words. Being Part II. of the 
‘Handy English Word-Book.” By the Rev. James Stormonth.— 
Here we have a number of quite useless words (if combinations of 
syllables which are never used are to be called “ words ”), which simply 
cumber the space. Mr. Stormonth includes among inflections what 
would be commonly called “ derivatives,” and proceeds, on a principle 
which may be best shown by an example:— Ammonia, n.,—nias; 
ammoniac, n.,—niacs; ammoniacal, a.; ammonium, n.,—niums.” (We 
have omitted the. syllabification, which forms # separate feature of the 
book.) What is the good of these plurals? The second, anyhow, is 
not a conceivable word. The same observation may be repeated con- 
tinually. A dictionary, to be really useful, should contain actual, not 
possibls forms. This contains not a few impossible ones. What 
would be the use of a Greek lexicon that gave every possible 
form of the verbs—all the weak aorists and pluperfects, for instance 
—that might be formed? It would be utterly misleading. What 
is the possible use of such words as “gourdy, gourdier, gourdiest,” 
“* gourdiest ” meaning, we presume, the place most abounding in gourds? 
Is “ humoursomest ” other than a possible comic superlative? .Of course, 
if Mr. Mark Twain or Mr. Max Adeler chooses to employ such a word, 
it must be recorded, just as the lexicographers have to record the comic 
‘compounds of Aristophanes, but a foreigner who should be led to 
believe that these are real English words would certainly complain 
‘with reason of his guide, Of the same class, we find “‘impliciter, im- 
plicitest,” ‘‘inclementer, inclementest,” “ munificenter, munificentest.” 
is Mr. Stormonth aware that there are rules for the comparison of 
English adjectives? What should we think of a Latin grammar that 
gave us arduior and arduissimus for the degrees of arduus! The com- 
parisons of three-syllabled adjectives—and they abound in the book— 
are simply monstrous. On this volume, we feel bound to say, much 
pains have been spent, to little purpose. 


The Post-Office London Directory for 1878 has reached us, and appears 
to be, as usual, corrected up to time for all its mighty store of addresses. 
‘One street which was newly numbered as late as October has the new (and 
now correct) numbers given, in the place of the old ones; and.so far as we 
know, in all the streets at all recently renumbered the latest numbering 
as accurately given. 








MUSIC. 
———_~<>—— 

Flute Tutor. (Howard and Co.)—The elementary portion, including 
notation, time, keys, marks of expression, &c., in this work, are admir- 
ably explained, The fingering of the chromatic scale is of the old 
typo, which, beyond doubt, may be altered to great advantage, especi- 
ally for the ordinary eight-keyed flute. As a single example, we 
‘would instance the unsatisfactory tone produced by the given table, 
viz., closed fingering for the upper E natural, 1, 2, 5, 6, which must be 
acknowledged flat. It has often puzzled many professors of this in- 
strument why the compilers of flute-tutors should not finger this note 
1, 2, 4, 5, with D sharp key closed, which method gives a note far more 
perfectly in tune. The melodies savour much of the kind universally seen 
in this species of instruction-books, and in this respect we cannot com- 
pliment the publishers on their choice. The prevailing fault in nearly 
all the collections to be met with for this instrument is that the 
airs are undoubtedly set in too low a key for the practice or pleasure 
of the student, Messrs. Howard’s book, however, is, as a whole, very 
far above the average, and from its reasonable price, even for its 
elementary information alone, would be an acceptable and useful book. 


Three- Part School Songs. By T. F. Borschitzky. (T. F. Borschitzky.) 
—It is a reason for thankfulness that we have English composers capable 
of producing more acceptable three-part vocal writing than the work 
before us. The divisions of time (note, for instance, No. 8, soprano part) 
are sufficient in some bars to confuse any one who has been accus- 
tomed to a true and grammatical reading. The intervals, in too many 
cases, are unyocal, and in justice to the pupils of “ highor-class schools,” 
for which this work is apparently composed, the less they see of it the 
better, for whatever may be the talents of the composer, he has cer- 
tainly much to learn before he again ventures on so important a scheme, 
For vocal writing, it is advisable that certain intervals should be used 
with discretion, that the time should be grammatical, and lastly, that 
the compass of voices be considered. It is our duty to the musical pro- 
fession, in upholding its standard, to condemn this work as detrimental 
to the advancement of the art. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


7’ THOR of “FAR FROM the 
oer STADDING MROWD.” 
BELGRAVIA for January, 1878, will con- 

tain the first chapters of anew Novel, entitled, 
The RETURN of the NATIVE, by Thomas 
Hardy, Author of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” Illustrated by Arthur — This 
Number will also contain a Complete Story by 
Wilkie Collins, entitled, “* The Duel in Herne 
Wood ;” and the continuation of Mr. James 
Payn’s popular story,“ By Proxy,” with an 
Allustration, 








MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 


January, 1878, will contain the first chapters 
of a New Story, entitled, ROY'S WIFE, 
by G. J. Whyte-Melville, Author of “ The 
Gladiators,” &c., illustrated by Arthur Hop- 
kins; and an important article on “ The Terms 
of Peace,” by Mr. E. A. Freeman. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


With 12 Illustrations by Hsanry FRENCH and J. 
Lawson. 





NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
2 yols. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c, 


With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK 


By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER: 
An attempted Restoration of the lost First Part of 
the Trilogy of ZZschylus. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The MAID of NORWAY: an His- 
torical Romance. By A. MuncH. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Mrs. ROBERT BIRKBECK. 
With Pen-and-Ink Sketches of Norwegian 
Scenery. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 


and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
, The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28, 
OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
A 


READING. 

Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 

spectus, apply to the Principals 
IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, MA, and Rey. A. LAW 

WATHERSTON, M.A. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Savile 

Hall, Halifax.—The Principal of the above will 
have vacancies for two or three Boarders after 
Christmas.—Highest references given and required. 
For terms, &c., apply to Miss ROBINSON, Savile 
Hall, Halifax. 


Wy ssaaernee. CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils.— 
References kindly permitted to Rey. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., QC., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, M.A., 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, near Durham, 
receives Three Young Men to Read for the University 
or Ordination. For full information, references, &c., 
address as above. Two Vacancies in January. 


DUCATION, KENSINGTON.—In a 
well-known High-Class School, TWO well-con- 
nected GIRLS can be received for 80 Guineas per 
Annum each, inclusive terms. Fees from day of 
entrance. A superior Home is offered, with separate 
room. Address, “ D. D.,” 10 Russell Garden, W. 
DUCATION.—WEST BRIGHTON. 
—The Principal (French Protestant) of a First- 
class School will have vacancies for One or Two 
Pupils after Christmas. Resident English and 
German Governesses and London Professors. Highest 
references. Terms, which are inclusive, on applica- 
tion to C. M. F., Friend's Library, Brighton. 




















OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. sters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under six 
teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. TERM begins 
JANUARY 22. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

Classics and English Subjects—Rev. E. M. Geldart, 
M.A. Oxon., and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 
M.A. Lond. 

French—Dr. Bouron des Clayes. Examiner in 
French—Professor Cassa], LL.D. 

German—Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A. Oxon. 





Square 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H.R. 


Hawes, Author of “Chaucer for Children.” | 
a nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the 
uthor. 


Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 


NOMY. By Ricuarp A. Procror. 


Small 8yo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s, 


THOREAU: his Life and Aims. A 
Study. By H.A. Page, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey,” &c. 

“ Thoreau’s story is one of the most attractive stories 
of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page for repro- 
ducing it for us......We rose from the book with a 
strong desire for more.”—Spectator. 


EXAMPLES of CONTEMPORARY 
ART: Etchings from Representative Works by 
Living English and Foreign Artists. Edited, 
with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns CARR. Folio, | 
cloth extra, 31s 6d. | 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Etchings from | 
his Works, by WILLIAM BELL Scott. With De- 
scriptive Text. Folio, half-bound boards, India 
proofs, 21s. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 


Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by Wal- 
ter J. Morgan. Cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION of “The NEW REPUBLIC.” 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, | 


Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country | 
House. By W. H. MALLOCK. New and Cheaper | 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Chemistry—Mr. H. Maiden, under the direction of 
Professor Barff, M.A. 

Writing—C. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
in University College School. 

Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 

There is a Preparatory Class for Little Boys and 
Girls under ten years of age. 

The next Term begius on Thursday, January 24, 
1878. 
Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The 
following are the Dates at which the several 
EXAMINATIONS in the University of London for 
the year 1878 will commence :— 
Matriculation.—Monday, Jannary 14, and Monday, 
June 24. 
Bachelor of Arts.—First B.A., Monday, July 15; 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

) —FACULTY of MEDICINE, The CLASSES 

= RECOMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
nd. 

Faculties of Arts and Laws (including the Depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts) and of Science. The Second 
Term will COMMENCE on Thursday, January 3rd. 

The School for Boys between the ages of 7 and 16:— 
The Lent Term will begin on Tuesday, January 15th. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Office of the 
College. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


OCIETY of ARTS, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.—Professor BELL on 

the TELEPHONE.—In consequence of the large 
attendance expected on the a of Wednesday, 
the 19th D ber, when Professor BELL will repeat 
his Lecture on the TELEPHONE, the Council have 
made arrangements for the Lecture to be delivered’ 
in the Great Hall of the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, 
+ sae Queen Street, W.C., instead of at the Society's 


ouse. 
Every Member can admit Two friends to the Meeting, 
dy means of the usual ticket, or by personal intro- 
buction. Members will be admitted on signing their 
names.—By order, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(or NORTH LONDON) HOSPITAL 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL for AID. 


Ordinary Annual Expenditure over ...... £13,000: 
Reliable Income from Dividends, Annual 
Subscriptions, &c. 











eo ceeeeeeeereesseceessereseceses § — 7,600" 


Deficit.....0cccccereeeee 5,400 

The total amount of relief afforded to New Cases. 
from the Ist January to 3lst October this year has 
been as follows: — In-patients, 1,687; out-patients, 
4,762; Ities, 5,196; ophthalmic cases, 1,184; cases 
of diseases of the skin, 655; cases of childbirth, 
attended at the patients’ own habitations, 1.237; 
total, 14,721. 

The Committee most earmestly appeal to the bene- 
volent public for pecuniary assistance to enable them 
to pay off the above liability of the past year. 

Subscriptions received by Messrs. Coutts and Oo., 
Strand; or at the Hospital. 

NEWTON 8. NIXON, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under S; Acts of Parliament. 
The FUNDS in HAND EXCEED HALF a MILLION 
STERLING. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 2> 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 




















Second B.A., Monday, October 28. 

Master of Arts.—Branch I., Monday, June 3; Branch 
IL., Monday, June 10; Branch LI., Mondays, June 17. 

Doctor of Literature.—First D.Lit., Monday, June 
3; Second D.Lit., Tuesday, December 3. 

Scriptural Examinations.—Tuesday, November 26. 

Bachelor of Science.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 15; 
Second B.Sc., Monday, October 21. 

Doctor of Science.—Within the first twenty-one 
days of June. 

Bachelor of Laws.—First LL.B. and Second LL.B., | 
Monday, January 7. 

Doctor of Laws.—Thursday, January 17. | 

Bachelor of Medicine.—Preliminary Scientific, Mon- | 
day, July 15; First M.B., Monday, July 29; Second | 
M.B, Monday, November 4. 

Bachelor of Surgery.—Tuesday, November 26. 

Master in Surgery.—Monday, November 25. 

Doctor of Medicine —Monday, November 25. ' 

Subjects relating to Public Health.—Monday, De- 


cember 9. 
Examination for Women.—Monday, June 3. 
The Regulations relating to the above Examinations | 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The | 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W." 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
December 8, 1877. 


above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadueedie Street, London, 1875. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy and Its 
Remains ;" entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses; 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. 
King; “ The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, 
and its application to cigualiteg ou land and sea, and 
vther purposes, by Professor Garduer.—TORPEDOES, 
their construction, methods of attack and means of 
defence, with Lantern Diagrams and Mechanical! 
Effects. —CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. En 
M.Geldart. Admission, 1s; Schools and Children, 6d. 


ry’O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCKS, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 











| shooting and fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 


cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, w. 


EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, 
containing 450 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
with PRICES of BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, and BEDROOM FUR- 
NITURE, sent free by post. 

195, 196, 197, 198 cmatn @. COURT ROAD, 

EAL and SON’S GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 12s to 388. EIDER- 
DOWN QUILTS, from 28s to 166s. 
Lists of sizes and prices sent free 
by post on application to 195, 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court > 
London, W. 
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RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per £1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The er Loading" was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
Schedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


GC RAM ECE R’S 
PIiANRETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 








The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . . . 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge . . . 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout . . . . 650 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E AN E 9 .. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 64s; —— 24s to 6€s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SzTS, from £3 7s to £24. 


ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6 BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
DIsH CovErs—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | ELecTRo LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 








FeNDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
BepsTEaADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BatTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


LAMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
| KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GaRDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, .. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 8-do., 508; 5-do., 

Gas CooKING STOVES, with Air Burners, ioe a to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“S28 § TF A. @, 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS, SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 

“ SANITAS " bas sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
elothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 

“SANITAS " is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever. 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
medical authorities. 

“*SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full acres Testimonials, &c.. forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” 
OMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C 

“ SANITAS " is an ountins purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth- wash in the morning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Tvilet preparation, without paraliel. 

To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 

Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices. —Bottles, first quality only, 1s, Is 6.1, 28 6d. Per Galloo— 

First Quality, 20s; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ Sanitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





eee BROTHERS and MIALL, 





HAVE SEVERAL CLIENTS, WITH VA 
CA PITALS, RYING 
who are anxious 


TO INVEST IN BUSINESSES 
at the End of the Year. 


Full particulars, in confidence, to 
30 MARK LANE. 


a —_$—$——$— 
r[HEOBALD BRO’ THERS and MIALL, 
give individual attention to Accountancy in all 
its Branches. 
Balance-Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts 
Prepared. 

Bankruptcy and Liquidation Accounts, 
Public Companies’ Accounts Audited, 
Trading Accounts Prepared or Certified, for Changes 
in Partnerships. 

Trustees’ Accounts adjusted. 

Imperfect Systems of Book-Keeping Somedqiied 

without unnecessary change of books in w 
Mr. “ M. T." 30 WEAR Clients on aaa questions. 
ARK LANE, LONDON 


ae. IN-HAND FIRE ol LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFIOE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. ’—Established 
1782. Prompt and libsral Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all vees of Ah “Ser = 86 
A VELL, 
Secretaries { 1); JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 








I YANK of SOUTH AUS’ TRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. —DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIvEs ONLY. Estas- 





LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........00-+0++. £396,818 
Acc lated Funds ""£3,107,054 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from apy of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES, for NON- PARTICIPATING | 
© eanaleeans T Y LF, E ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .............. £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 

the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
ane. 

‘or Forms of A and Information, apply to 
tbe SECRE TARY 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD} 
ACOIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCEOOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000., 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1876... £5,493,862 
Income for the past year .....-.0+ seers 433 970 
Amount paid on death to December last 11,148,830 
Aggregate reversionary bonuses hithe:- 

CO BULOEEO  .c0.0c.cerccrcorcorcoccersecceceece - 5,523,138 
The expenses of management ‘including commis- 
mission) are about 4§ per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NeW RATES 
OF PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for YounG Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

POLICIES EFFECTED THIS YEAR (1877) will be 
entitled t> SHARE in the PROFITS at the N&XT 
DIvisiON, in DECEMBER, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, c., will be sent, on application 
to the Office. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, aud ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Corn4ill, London. 
Annual Income, 1876  .......+-+s.00 
Fire Reserve .....- avs 
Life and Annuity Re as) 
Total Invested Funds ... .. 
The valuation of Life Policies 
PARTICIPATING CLASS will take place for the term 
ending December 31, 1878, and on the DECLARATION 
OF PROFITS all Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank 
for TWO YEARS’ BONUS. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 















any 
. *, 4 Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christ- 





mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
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ARCUS WARD'S FLORAL DATE CARDS.—A 

charming Novelty, 12 appropriate designs, one for each Month, printed in 

Gold and Colours, with Mottoes appropriate to the Months, in upright cloth, 
smorocco or russia stand for the table, from 2s to 5s 64. 


ARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS WALL DECORATIONS. 
—To supply a wa * long felt, MARCUS WARD and CO. are issuing an 
of WALL TEXTS and GREETINGS, on a large scale, suitable for 


Set 
= eenden of places of Worship, and for Home use, Assemblies, &c. 


A. “A Merry Christmas,” “A Happy New Year,” 


* Welcome ™.... 
B. “A Happy New Year to Every One,” “ A Merry 


Christmas to You All 


about 2 feet long, 1s each. 





about 3 feet long, 2s each. 











: «Welcome to our Hearth,” “ Welcome to our 
> Vyoord : about 3 feet long, 2s each. 
D. “Glory to God in the Highest” .....-.-.-s+r0 sees «about 6 feet long, 4s. 
Z. “On Earth Peace,” “ Goodwill towards Men" ..,.... about 6 feet long, 4s. 
F. “Unto you is born a Saviour” ....+..+ se sesseceessecee =BDOUt 6 feet long, 4s. 
a. « Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings "........... sseeeee =@bDOut 6 feet long, 4s. 


May be obtained of a)! Stationers and Booksellers. 


ARCUS WARD and CO,’S LIST -— 
M and CO.’S LIS 





“ The truest philosopher of our own days—Ws!ier Scott."—Ruskin. 

New Illustrated Half-crown Edition of the Waverisy Novels. One or mora 
Novels complete in each volume, with Full-page and other Engravings specially 
ys ea for this Edition. Handsomely bound in a new style, ready for the 

brary, with Vignette Portrait of Author on side in gold, 


Wy avaesr, with 35 Illustrations (10 full page), 
[rannce, with 36 Llustrations (10 full page), 

and 
i ENILWORTH, with 35 [Illustrations (10 full page), 


are now ready, and others will follow monthly. 





I OGRONO: a Metric Drama in Two Acts. By Freperick 
_4 CERNY. Twenty-nine Original Lllustrations by T. Walter Wilson. Crown 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt edges, price 10s 64. 








Eighth Year of Publication. 
ARCUS WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES for 1878 are Now 
M Ready, in a variety of Pocket-book covers. 


“The diary pages are furnished separately in quarterly parts...... and are much 
smaller and handier than they otherwise would be. It is a very good plan."—/Pall 


Mall Gazette. 


ARCUS WARD and CO.’S CHRISTMAS CARDS.—The 
New Designs may now be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy 
Dealers. The Trade only lied by the Manuf: ‘ers. 
CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1878. A Pocket Almanack, with Four 
Coloured Plates, price 6d. 
“TIME FLIETH! TIME TRIETH!” a Calendar for 1878. In Chromo-litho- 
graphy, with Poetry and General Information, price 1s. 
SHAKSPEREAN CALENDAR for 1878. A changeable Date-Block for the Wall, 
in large type, with a pertinent quotation from Shakspere for every day in the 
r, Times of Sunrise and Sunset, Moon's Changes, and other useful Information. 


ea 
Printed in colours, price 1s. 
Wholesale only of 
Marcus WARD and Co., London and Belfast. 
PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 48 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Third Edition. 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition. 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition. 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 














i LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, ~— 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liter ature, in 
“various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. asm ay on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


f is - FOUR SEASONS at the LAKES. Fourteen Poems. 
By the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A. Illuminated by Mrs. Conyers Morrell. 
Title-page, 4to, cloth gilt extra, gilt edges, price 31s 6d. 


j\XAMPLES for FRET CUTTING and WOOD CARVING. 
By F. E. Huvme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of “ Bards and Blossoms,” &c. 
Twenty-four large Plates of Original Designs. Large imperial 4to, gold and black, 
price 7s 6d. 
Complete Catalogue post free on application. 
MARCUS WARD and Co., London and Belfast. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. . 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPIN 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
TWELFTH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 


Admission Is; Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 




















ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. }' 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


| Sata 


a, MANUFACTURERS, 
MANSION House BvurLpinGs, City, LONDON. 


RILISTIC GIFT-BOOKS.—A Cata- 
logue of Illustrated, Illuminated, and Photo- 

| graphic Gift-Books, including many valuable “ Re- 
mainders " of past seasons’ Books, offered on specially 
advantageous terms, by BICKeRs and SON, Leicester 


AND WEBB, 





SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 


Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 


APPIN 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of M MANUFACTURERS, 
FOR THE SEASON. 


CURRENT BOOKS. A List of Works of the Best 
Authors published during the year, with many others 
~ ———— | now first offered, at greatly reduced prices, by Bickers 


AND WEBB, | Square, W.C. Post free. 





from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 


ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished S POONS and FORK S, 
KNIVES, &c. 


TABLE | and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. Post free. 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS. A List of the New Gift- 
Books, together with “Old Favourites,” specially 





durability and finish, as follows :— 


ae gece Te OF the BEST QUALITY and 
FINISH. 


selected and classified according to prices. The 
largest and cheapest stock in London.—BicKeRs and 


























Patterne. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell | i 5 i 
12 Table ForkS......000000e8 £110 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 | Son, Leicester Square, W.C. Post free. 
12 Table Spoons .. - 110 0.2 1 0.2 5 0 | — * 7 Age | SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES. A special 
12 Dessert Forks..... ww § 948 96G28 8 \POONS and FORKS, equal in Finish | Department for the display of Books, in elegant 
12 Dessert Spoons .......00. 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 0 and Appearance to Sterling Silver. calf and morocco Sindings, suitable for presentation. 
B2 Tea Spoons .........0e00e 014 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 Plai Orn't'! —Catalogues on application to BicCKeRs and Soy, 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 —Viain.— Orn't!. | Leicester Square, Wc. 
3 ones Ladles .......0000 - 0 6 0...0 : 0.0 9 0 | ite Spoons or Forks por dos 30 a ae 4 oo ol a az . = 
TAVY SPOON coe.cecessee 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 Spoons wee 30 0...40 0... : 
2 Salt oon, giitbowls 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 6 | Dessertditto ditto ditto... 24 0...32 O...44 0 UDDEN MOURNING— 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6.0 2 0..0 2 3 | Tea ditto ditto...... 12 0...16 0,..28 0 Messrs. JAY are olwaze provided with experi- 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6...0 4 0 | Salt, Mustard, or Egg, each......... . 6 | enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 | Sugar Tongs ditto..... ° | any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
1 Butter Knife .,.....+ w- 0 2 9..0 3 6.0 3 9 wane when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
& Soup Ladle ww 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 ABLE CUTLERY.—BeEst QUALITY | ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
1 Sugar Sifter 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 0 DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL. | orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
—_—_— ————-—— Table. Dessert. Carver. | linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
Total,....r00- eevee £8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 7 ad. 8. d_/| to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 


Any Article to be bad singly at the same prices. An | Ivory, per d0Z..s...+ 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- | Ivor “ arger per d 
ber of Knives, &c., £2158, A second quality of Fiddle | y\or)’ per doz... 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; | ste arger. stout 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. : y ¢ 


y ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
R, rite 


4-inch Sine Ivory, per doz. 







Oak boxes for above always kept in stock. 


at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning W arehouse, 





ory 





Ag ge ag! ee ay canes 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of ales, sends a CATA- r y Thr 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of I LLUSTRA TE 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Pians POS 


Regent Street, W. 


D CATALOGUES | —————— . 
T FREE. REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEOLS of 





of the Thirty Large Show Rooma, post free. 32 Oxford Sey . 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, APPIN AND WEBB; AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- MANUFACTURERS, in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


76, 77,78 OxForD STREET, WEST END, LONDON. 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








es GLADSTONE BAG. | ILLS’ 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. ~ 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER | —Vide “ The Virginians. 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





Trade Mark of 


“THREE CASTLES.”— 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, | 
and no better brand than the ‘THREE OASTLES.’” | 


Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


| which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dzar Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that = have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 











IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 
NETTING. 


The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice that from this 
date they have reduced the prices of this article by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 
executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
20th October, 1877. 


EX CYCLOPZDIA, — WANTED, to 

a +6 mE price and par- 
culars, to “O. J. C., care of Publisher, 1 

Street, Strand, W.O. — 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS ig 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES & STUDIES. 
by the Members is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


——— 


|: emeeee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


r 








GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 





YORK and GAME PIES; also, 
FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








(PORTE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





 icncmeiam for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is — 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. ‘ 





“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


° ee) — — of Illu- S | L B my R oa ag ge ine oe aetie 
mina’ — ing Post, at can be in the smallest degree 
13th July, 1874. injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 


“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 
been obtained.” —Times, 14th July, 1874. L | G H We 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 

WNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Drenclitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 

J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 

Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Oo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 

‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no~unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 1 d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
seek Gone S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 

















SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





a +g WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
_ 20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 
is so highly appreciated asa case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 
ordered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. (+RANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. QUEEN'S QUALITY, as — 1 
lied to her Majesty, 428s per doz. net; SPORTS- 
MAN'S SPECIAL QUALITY, 50s per doz. Prepay- 
ment required. Carriage free in England. 
STHMA and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 
ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms for Smoking and 
Inhalation, prepared by 
~AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
be had of all Chemists. 











EALTHY SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 
—_— NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 
K RASMUS WILSON, FE.RS., 
used by 
i de ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—At the change 
of seasons many persons feel oppressed with- 
out knowing why they are so—they are aware some- 
thing within them is wrong, though they cannot detect 
the defective orgav. A few doses of these powerfully 
purifying and eminently cooling Pills will restore 
regularity to every part of the system—will cast out 
all impurities lurking in the frame, and will thoroughly 
expel the last traces of disorder, however hidden the 
disease may be—however obscure its cause. With 
Holloway’s medicine relief is insured without risk; 
erroneous act 0 : is rectified without disturbing natural 
regularity, health is reinstated, and with it return the 
cheerful feelings which unmistakably tell the recent 
invalid that all within is right again. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
one WORLD. : 


THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


SAVE TIME AND WORRY BY USING 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


TO SORT AND ARRANGE YOUR PAPERS. 





All particulars post free from 
HENRY STONE, Banbury. 





EPPS’ 
COCOA. 


FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ DreET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
fOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 











Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED 
IRON. 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined without Acid. 
LANCET, June 9, 1877.—*Neutral, tasteless. A 
deautiful and interesting pfeparation.” 


British MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877—“ Has 
all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
pation or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
dlacken the teeth.” 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
Paris, 13 Rue Lafayette; 
London Office, 8 Idol Lane, E.C. 


To be had of ail Chemists and Druggists. Price 
4s 6d and 3s per bottle, in portable card-case with 
drop measure complete. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


‘CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

WholesalemAngel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET emai > TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ORE CURES of ASTHMA, CON- 


i }& SUMPTION, COUGHS, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAPFERS.—From Mr. Reinhardt, Che- 





mist, Briggate, Leeds:—‘‘Many and surprising are 
the testimonials of relief afforded to confirmed cases 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of the DECEMBER NUMBER. 





CONTENTS. 
1. RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. By Louis Kossuth, Ex-Governor of Hanga y: 


. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER and Mr. G. H. LEWES: their Application of the Doctrine of 
Evolution to Thought. By T. H. Green, M.A 


. ARE the CLERGY PRIESTS or MINISTERS? By the Rey. Canon Perowne, D.D. 


. ON the HYGIENIC VALUE of PLANTS in ROOMS and the OPEN AIR. By Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer. 


WILLIAM LAW, the ENGLISH MYSTIC. By Julia Wedgwood. 

. The NINETY YEARS’ AGONY of FRANCE. By Goldwin Smith. 

. ETHICAL ASPECTS of the THEORY of DEVELOPMENT. By Professor Calderwood. 
. HEREDITARY PAUPERISM and PAUPER EDUCATION, By Francis Peek. 


. The GREEK MIND in PRESENCE of DEATH, interpreted from RELIEFS and 
INSCRIPTIONS on ATHENIAN TOMBS. By Percy Gardner. 


. JOHN STUART MILL’S PHILOSOPHY. By Professor W. Stanley Jevons. I. 
. CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabriel Monod. 
ESSAYS and NOTICES, 


bo 


_— 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO.’S 


LIST OF FINE BOOKS. 





Price £5 58,a noble imperial folio volume, the text sumptuously Illuminated, the Drawings on Whatman's 
finest hand-made paper. - 


V E N I CE: 


From Lord Byron’s Childe Harold. 
With 31 Origina) Drawings made in Venice by 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


Prospectuses of this magnificent volume, detailing the subjects of the Drawings, can be had from the 
Publishers, and from the leading Booksellers and Printsellers in all towns. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME WAVERLEY. 


Twenty-five Elegant Little Volumes, 
Each Containing a Complete Novel, in a Oase. 


These Volumes are just half the size of the smallest of previous editions,and yet the type is larger, 
clearer, and more distinct. The Case is not much larger than the Handy Volume Shakespeare. 

In enamelled case, price 38s; in cloth case, price 45s; in French morocco case, price 73s 6d. Prospec- 
tuses on application. 








With Engravings on India paper, and a wealth of other Illustrations, making a fine royal quarto volume, in 
an expensive binding, price 36s, 


INTERNATIONAL ART, 


French, German, English, and American. 
With Indroduction and Essay by EDWARD STRAHAN. 


Sixteen Engravings (India proofs) and 54 copies on the Wood of Great Pictures. 


The Saturday Review says :—* In point of beauty and elegance it is well worthy of a place among drawing- 
room books; in real merit and interest it exceeds most volumes of that class.” 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, and 10 Bouverie Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
IN MOROCCO, CALF-EXTRA, VELLUM, AND OTHER ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERYY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 














of asthma and consumption, and long-standing 
coughs.” Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, and 
colds are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. — Of all 
Druggists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





| 
| 
| 
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NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” §c. 


MACLEOD 
OF DARE 
Will begin in 


GOOD 





WORDS 
FOR JANUARY. 





The NEW VOLUME will also contain— 


Btepe in Scientific Discovery. Sermons on Social Subjects. 
y Professor PRITCHARD, Professor GEIKIE, Pro- 1. The HOUSE and HEALTH. 

By Professor CORFIELD. 
2. INTEMPERANCE. 

By T. L. BrunTON, M.D., F.R 


fessor A. H. GREEN, and Canon TRISTRAM. 

Among the Red Indians. 8. 

By Coptein A. H. Manxuan, BN. 3. The MORALE of PHYSICAL SURROUNDINGS. 
Church History Studies. By J. M. FoTHERGILL, M.D. 


By the Rev. Professor LINDSAY, the Rev. W. R. 4. WASTE. 
W. STEPHENS, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.C. By Professor GAIRDNER, M.D. 





TAYLOR, D.D., R. H. Story, D.D., and others. 5. — : yore Lh oy on ae ion. 
y Mrs. GARRETT-ANDERSON, M.D. 
Master and Man. 6. COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 
By THOMAS BRASSEY, Esq., M.P. ke. &e. 


Religious Belief and Modern Difficul- 
ties: Helps to Busy Men. 
By B.H. Hutton, the Rey. C. A. Row, and the 
v. Professor WACE. 


Devotional Papers. By 

The Bishop of Rochester. | Canon Wilberforce 
The Dean of Westminster. | Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Principal Shairp. Professor Blackie. 
The Dean of Chester. Professor Candlish. Walter H. Pollock. William Jack, LL.D. 
Canon Vaughan. Rey. A. J. Ross; & others, | H. A. Page. Rev. W.F. Stevenson. 


And Miscellaneous Articles by the 
following, amongst others :— 

Major Butler, C.B. Author of “‘John Halifax.” 

Samuel Smiles. Professor Young. 

John Service, D.D. George Smith, LL.D. 














NEW BOOKS. 





WALKS in LONDON. By Aucustus J. C. Hare, Author of 
i 


“ Walks in Rome,” “' Cities of Italy,” &c. th 100 Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY 


REMAINS. Edited by Canon Perownz, D.D. Vol. IIL. Essays, Speeches, Sermons. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY PLACES. 


By a Wire 
with her HusBAND. Republished from the Spectator. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“Charming sketches......The delightful atmosphere of intellectual indolence pervades the book...... 
Exhilarating narratives."—Daily Neves. 

“The book may best be described as Charles Lamb, plus the subtle humour of a metaphysician. To those 
who know its history, it is a double study of a great critic as well as of ‘a wife with her busband........ A volume 
which will strengthen the invalid, while it amuses the strong man, will fill up the long winter nights with 
memories of past holidays, and is the best of summer companions."—E£dinburgh Daily Review. 





LAPSED, but NOT LOST. A Story of Roman Carthage. By 


the Author of “ The Schiinberg-Cotta Family.” Crowz 8vo, 5s. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By his Brother, 


DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of her Majesty's Chaplains. Cheap Edition, in one vol., with Portrait and 


—— 


EN THOUSAND JUVENILE GIFT. 
BOOKS, in attractive bindings, at greatly 
Se FIELD invites an early selection 
is extensive Stock, which is the largest and best in 
—-* Regent Street, next door to St. James's 
‘all. 


(ae BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS.—Send for a short Catalogue of 
valuable Gift-Books, in handsome bindings, at nearly 
half-price, sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S Great 
Book and Bible Warehouse, 65 Regent Street, next to 
St. James's Hall. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—FIELD'S 
Beautiful FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s to 90 
guineas. Handsome Bibles and Prayer-Books, in lock 
cases, from 15s to £5 5s. Elegant Prayer-Books and 
Church Services, bound in morocco, velvet, or ivory, 
5s to £10 10s. Without exception, the largest, cheapest, 
oes best-bound stock in the kingdom.—é65 Regent 
treet. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 

FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

SA HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 

or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, si 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Or 
Case, £3 3s.—Sent ow free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


| y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS ao long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Caven 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

89 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 

AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 























St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr.Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”"—/ ood, Water, and Air, edited by 

Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 

awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottie of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is gonuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORosse 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
=. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. (Fifteenth Th 
- “ A fitting monument, erected with the true self-forgetfulnes of a loving brother and a faithful biographer.” 
—Times. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. 


Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By J. S. Buackm, 


POETICAL REMAINS and LETTERS of the late Rev. 


THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Introductory Memoir, 
and a Preface by the Dean of CHESTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCHES from NATURE with PEN and PENCIL. By 


Lady VERNER, Author of “Stone Edge,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


“ Gay in blue and gold, it is pleasant to the eye, and will be found no less pleasant to the mind when its 
pages are turned over." —Scofsman. 


PONTIUS PILATE: a Drama. 


of “Snatches of Song.” Crown 8vo, 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll 


and the Isles. By the Rey. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney. With Portrait and Lilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 2is. 

“ An admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly gifted man. It should be read by all who follow 
truth rather than authority, and are not afraid to go wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead 
them.”—Spectator. 
poe far more interest to the general reader than most modern lives of distinguished Churchmen."— 

'y News. 


By Jeanie Morison, Author 





ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 

WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 

A CHOICE COMBINATION OF“ FIRST GROWTGS.” 

Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
—— by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 

only, Bristol and London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the ray resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN ¢ LEVER, titting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. = 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c.. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 108,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, —— 228 Piccadilly, 

don. 








DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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" WORKS OF EM 


ILY PFEIFFER. 


PUBLISHED BY C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, & OTHER POEMS. 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 
Trwes.—“‘Gerard’s Monument’ is fall of fancy and feeling......To @ delicate 
taste and refined feeling is added a high degree of literary skill and genuine im- 
tive power. Itis an original and well told story. We cannot read a page 
<eeent perceiving that its accomplished authoress is never at a loss for graceful 
and apposite fancies. She brings together a group of persons who interest us, and 
weaves their lives into a dramatic story, the plot of which is as new as it is 
a ‘Gerard's Monument’ each figure is distinct and picturesque ; 
scenery and ch ter touched with genuine skill; the verse is melodious and 
af 


a Post.—* A most attractive m, with an entrancing plot, developed 
skillfully in melodious verse. Once r it is certain to linger in the memory.’ 

GRapuic.—“ It is charming reading.” 

DAILY TeELEGRAPH.—‘ ‘Gerard's Monument’ has undoubted claims to high 

. Mrs. Pfeiffer is really a poetess......The volume is full of beauty, one sure 
to be delightedly perused.” 

Crvit Servics GAZETTE.—“‘ Gerard's Monument ' is one of the best stories in 
verse which we have read for some time past.” 

LIVERPOOL ALBION.—“ It is long since we have read & volume of poems with 
-guch intense pleasure...... * Gerard's Monument’ bears a closer resemblance to the 
greatest and most truly imaginative of Coleridge's poems than to the works of any 
more recent singers......The goldsmith and Valery are exquisite creations......Let 
every one who cares for musical and imaginative verse at once secure a copy of 
4 Gerard's Monument.’” 

ScoTsMAN.—* The author of ‘Gerard's Monument’ is a true poet, with a large 
measure of ideality and command of versification, and an intense and yet delicate 
perception of the beautiful.” 

STANDARD.—* The author holds a commission from the muses, and her songs 
are her vouchers.” 

BELL'S WEEKLY MESSENGER.—“ Mrs. Pfeiffer touches the strings of the heart by 
means of genuine feeling...... This example will afford some idea of Mrs. Pfeiffer's 
claim to be reckoned amongst the ablest of the British poets of those ages which 
have Jong since passed away.” 


Recently published, price 6s. 


P O E M S: 


Including the Red Ladye, Ode to the Teuton Women, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

SATURDAY Reyiew.—"Mrs. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly the true spirit of a singer.” 

SPECTATOR.—" Some of her sonnets are to our mind among the finest Sonnets 
in the language......They show flights of true imagination of which almost the 
greatest of English sonnet-writers might, and possibly would, have been proud.” 

WESTMINSTER Revirw.—* Mrs. Pfeiffer's Lyrics unite ease and freedom with 
sweetness. In her Sonnets she puts forth her strength. They are interesting as 
showing the attitude of a deeply poetic mind towards modern science.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer's ‘ Poems‘ are worthy that name...... 
Those who have dreaded the disappearance of the Sonnet from English poetry may 
welcome with an especial gratitude this graceful book.” 

MORNING Post.—* A poet's feeling, fancy, and sympathy......In ‘ Broken Light ' 
we have passion which reminds us of Shelley.” 

ScoTsMAN.—* There is scarcely one of the poems which is not full of beauties of 
thought and expression, and some are masterpiecerof lyric poetry......The hymn 
to the Dark Christmas of 1874 expresses with great force very grand thoughts."’ 

LIVERPOOL ALBION.—* Mrs. Pfeiffer's poems will be very precious to all lovers 
of genuine poetry. The sonnets grapple with the deepest problems which can 
occupy human thought, and yet are never overweighted by the purely intellectual 
element.” 

THE QuEEN.— Mrs. Pfeiffer bas the rare faculty of giving utterance to great 
thoughts in the most simple language." 

PALL MALL.—* Healthy in tone and graceful in expressi Her ts, thirty 
in number, are marked by high imagination,....Those called ‘ Aspiration’ are 
specially worthy of attention.” 

NONCONFOoRMIST.—* Mrs. Pfeiffer can conceive contemporary subjects imagina- 
tively and sets them forth in a fitting ideal atmosphere, penetrated by personal 
colouring......Enough, we hope, has been said to show that the high intellectual 
mark in this volume is sufficient to justify the space we have awarded to it.” 








Recently published, price 6s. 


GLAN-ALARCH: His Silence and Song. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY.—‘ Mrs. Pfeiffer in this poem combines two qualities that 
rarely together in the same degree. There is a powerful narrative, bringing 
into relief a state of society and of manners very remote, and a refined, subtle 
reflective quality by which the great lesson she would teach is interjected, and 
made, as it were, to penetrate the whole poem from first to last......In the records 

of action there are touches almost worthy of Scott; but all is suffused by the sub- 
jective impressions native to a Welsh singer, and by this means a truly dramatic 

uality is imparted to tho more vigorous descriptive passages......We have read 
the poem with keen and continuous interest. It is vi ia picture and pro- 
found in its lessons.” 

CONTEMPORARY Review.—“ This is a floe poem......There is true originality in 
the detailed execution on every seers LO Dock is a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to modern Poetry, and Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of one day herding 
with the immortals. 

ACADEMY.—“ The same qualities which have made Mrs. Pfoiffer's poetry of 
interest and worth to many readers appear in the present volume more y 
and evenly developed than in any of the preceding writings. The story is less 
concerned with external movement than with spiritual motives and their relation 
to two human hearts. Mona, a beautiful and original conception, is ‘a spirit and 
& woman too,’ whose being is framed for self-transcending joy and o A 
refined and vivid feeling for nature appears throughout the ry is 
abundant place in literature for what is finely organ spirit in a delicate robe 
of flesh, and Mrs. Pfeiffer's poem makes a real addition to our ions.” 

SpPecTaToR.—“ The writer displays passion and strength......She has a great 
command of rhythm and her lines flow on with sweetness and grace......The 
pulse of poetic life beats in it.” 

WHITEHALL.—“ If any one doubt that we have among us a true woman-poet, 
the successive works of Mrs. Pfeiffer will settle the question. She aims high, and 
she does not miss her mark.” 

DatLy TetLecrara.— Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, who has won golden opinions both 
by her metrical romances and her sonnets, confirms the judgment of her true 
poetic faculty in every page of ‘Giin-Alarch.’ Few readers of poetry will fail to 
enjoy this book throughout, and close it with a sense of lingering satisfaction.” 

ORNING Post.—“ The character of ‘GlAu Alarch’ etands out like the grand 
introductory figure in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ The book is unquestion- 
ably full of geuuine poetic power and dramatic effect.” 

ScoTsMAN.—* It is in every sense a valuable work...... Throughout the —- there 
is vigour of execution; glowing description is united to poetic fancy of high order.” 

DEUTSCHE RuNpDSOHAU.—" Die Diction ist edel, gedankenreich, und erhebt sich 
in den lyrischen Stellen nicht selten zu wahrhaft poetischem Schwunge. Der 
Charakter jenes wilden, schiinen Berglandes, der Ton und die Stimmung seiner 
Traditionen sind wunderbar gut getroffen.” 

NONCONFORMIST.—* We fully perceive the high ideal of love and its mission 
which Mrs. Pfeiffer teaches us in this poem.” 

ENGLISH INDEPENDENT.—“ A very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well on an instrament.” 

GRaAPHIC.—* The story is a stirring one, well conceived and equally well worked 
out.” 

Court JouRNAL.—“Glan-Alarch is a work of great merit.” 

LIVERPOOL ALBION.—*“ We heartily recommend this work......The character of 
Glan Alarch himself, at once ardent and self-denying, is one not only in itself 
truely poetic, but could only have been portrayed by one who herself is a true poet.” 

LsEDS MERCURY.—“ Mrs. Pfeiffer set herself a task worthy of a poet. We 
rise from a careful and delighted perusal of her book with the sense of human 
reality and kioship as underlying this legendary story of a far-off but also a 
related time.” 

CARNARVON HeRaLD.—“ The author's name as & has long since been 
well established, and ‘Gla@n-Alarch’ fully maiotains her renown ; the diction is 
choice, the brilliant and telling p ges are as, and the description of 
Snowdonian scenery is hard to surpass. Every Welshman who loves his raceaud 
its history, is bound to read the m.” 

WELSHMAN.—“ Mrs. Pfeiffer shows that she is in possession of powerfal assimi- 
lating genius......The acquaintance of a Wordsworth with nature, and at the 
same time the soaring fancy of a Shelley. The book is a grand whole.” 

BIRMINGHAM DaILy GazeTTs.—* Tke greatest thoughts find expression in lan- 
guage as intelligible as it is melodious.’ 

SHREWsBURY JOURNAL.—* A masterpiece of lyric poetry.” 

CARMARTHEN JOURNAL.—“* We have dwelt longer on the contents of this book 
than almost any other we have reviewed......[ndeed, we should like, if possible, to 
quote every line of this noble poem.” 

















London: C. KEGAN PAUL and Co, 
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RAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS. 

—Messrs. HOGARTH have for Sale a Selection 

of Original Drawings and Sketches by the Old Masters 

of the different Schools, from the revival of Art in the A 

Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Century.—96 Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 





OBJECTS AND CONTENTS. 


6s L ’ A R ng 


Weekly Artistic Review.—Third Year. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


C H U B B A N D S O N 9 | OBJECTS.—Founded to establish an international | The 7imes says —? is one the cheapest and best 


LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 


fave REMOVED their Lock and Safe Business to 
New and Extensive Premises, 


128 Queen Vicrorra Street, E.C. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


mote a knowledge 


least, is com: 
engravings inse: 





CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


tinted paper, and wt illustrated with 


community in matters of Art, and to pro- thing of its 


of what is highest in the 


Art product of the time, irrespective of the | The Saturday Review says:—“ Full of good, sober, 
nationality of the artist. 


OONTENTS.—Each number, containing one etching at | The World says:—“ Abounds in matters of interest to 
posed of 24 pages, printed upon all readers and students of wsthetic and 


and just criticism.” 


cultivated taste.” 





in the text. 


“TJ, ’ 





A RT.” 





Terms of Subscription and full particulars may be obtained at the 
London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





It i HI: licable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and coMPo.| LESLIE’S 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTe HILL, LonpoNn, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 











Druggists, and Wholesale of 


ALMONDISED COD-LIVER' OIL 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 
LANCET :—*“ The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art."———-BriTisH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL :—* Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil, we have found no difficulty in 
inducing our little patients to take it."——-SANITARY ReconD:—** We have tried its effect on the most deli- 
cate constitutions with marked results."——-M&pICAL TIMES :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond 
flavouring.” MEDICAL Press:—“ Has an agreeable sme!) and flavour, and we can testify that the result is 
satisfactory.”"———-MEDICAL Recorp:—“ It may be tly r ded.” 
Prices—Pints, 4s 6d; on 2s 4d ; rt 1s 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 





LIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. e 
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SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and 68 Illustrations, 21s. 


° ‘TY, ° . 

Compendium of Geography and Travel in Africa, 

for General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s“ Die Erde und Ihr Vilker.” Edited and Extended by 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S, With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. 

% It will be found to contain a tolerably complete general view of the present state of knowledge of African 

0 hy ; the natural features of the continent, its many kingdoms, states, and colonies, with their inhabitants, 

are concisely described, as well as the productions and legitimate commerce of its various regions, and the 

roots and branches of its great malady, the slave-trade, which affects it so deeply ia every part."—Zxtract from 


Preface. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps and I!lustrations, 6s. 


The Heroes of Young America. By Ascott R. 


Hors, Author of “' A Peck of Troubles,” ‘‘A Book about Boys,” ‘A Book about Dominies,” &c., &c. 
“The biographies are written in an agreeable style, and are of a kind in which most boys would take 
delight, though Mr. Hope's book has higher aims than that of merely furnishing interest and excitement for 
youthful readers.""—Datly News. 
‘+In addition to its woodcuts, has maps—very necessary, to be sure, but also throwing an air of learning 
upon @ nice present, the book is one which they who select will do wisely iu selecting." —Publishers’ Circular. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with 34 Illustrations, 6s. 


Adventures in the Air, being Memorable Experiences 
of Great Aeronauts. From the French of M.de FONVIELLE. Translated and Edited by Joun S. KEtrre. 

“ A collection of some of the more notable incidents which have marked the progress of the science and 
practice of a’ronautics. Such scientific matter as is necessarily introduced is not of a kind to repel the veriest 
trifler in literature. It is of a most interesting nature, and may be read with pleasure by old as well as young.”’ 





Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d; or the 14 Volumes together in a box, cloth extra, gilt lettered, 50s. 


British Manufacturing Industries. Edited by G. 


PHILLIPS BEYAN, F.G.S., &c. A Series of Twelve Handy Volumes, each containing Three or more 
Subjects by Eminent Writers. And the Two Supplementary Volumes on the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES 
and INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With Maps. 

“ The idea of publishing, in the same form of volume,a number of essays on British Industries, which 
should be from the pens of men whose positions are a guarantee for the correctness of the descripiions given 
and of the facts detailed, is certainly a good one. A large number of people desire to possess a general acquaint- 
ance with thoseindustrial operations which have for a long period distinguished this country, but they have not 
the time, or the opportunity, or perhaps the industry for hunting out the details of them which are probably 
scattered through numerous books and journals, For this class these books appear to us to be exceedingly well 

dapted er d the essays to the attention of all who desire to know something of the industries 
of which they treat......The impression left after a careful examination of each of the subjects dealt with is 


most favourable." —Athenxum. 








Crewn 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Studies in English Literature. By John Dennis, 
Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets: a Selection—from 1547,” &c. 


CONTENTS :—Po} Defoe—Prior—Steele—the Whartons—John Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry 


—English Rural Poetry—the English Sonnet. 

* One of the best books upon poetry which we have had for a very long time.” — Westminster Review. 

“The book cannot be read withort helping to foster a love of good literature, and a man who aids that 
deserves well of his kind.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Domestic Economy and Household Science. Adapted 


for Home Education, and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil Teachers. By ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., 


late Superintendent of Education in Natal. 
CONTENTS Introduction and Alphabet of the Subject—Nature and Action of Food—Classification of 


Food Substances—Preparation of Food—Nature and Action of Drink—Heat, Clothing, and Washing—Health 
and Disease—The House and its Appliances—The Economy of Moneys. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Tenth Edition, with Fifty-four folio Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


The Instructive Picture-Book, No. 1.—Lessons from 
a NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By ADAM Waite, Assistant Zoological Departme nt, British 
useum, 

















Fifth Edition, with Thirty-One double-page Coloured Plates, price 7s 6d. 


The Instructive Picture-Book, No. I1.—Lessons from 


the VEGETABLE WORLD.’ By‘the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ The Herb of the Field.” 





Fourth Edition, with Sixty folio Coloured Plates, price 7s 6d. 


The Instructive Picture-Book, No. III.—Lessons on 


the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS; or, the NATURAL HISTORY of the QUADRU- 
PEDS which characterise the FOUR DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. 





Second Edition, with Forty-Eight folio Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


The Instructive Picture-Book, No. IV.—Sketches 


from NATURE; or, PIOTURES of ANIMALS and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL LANDS. 








Seventh Edition, with Thirty-six oblong folio Coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Recreative Instruction.—Pictorial Lessons on Form, 


Comparison, and Number. For Children under Seven Years of Age. With Explanations by NICHOLAS 
Bouny. 

From THE TiMES.—“It is most desirable that young people should become acquainted with the natural 
objects around them without a laborious study of natural history. A shrewd author, who, many years ago 
published a work on etiquette, seriously advised his readers, in order to become adepts in carving—then a more 
important art than it has since become—to take a few lessons in anatomy. His advice was evidently absurd, 
and yet not more so than that given to young people when they are told to read heavy books on natural history 
for information concerning the animals and plants most useful or most dangerous to man, or most generally 
met with in their own country. Few children can afford time to read much on such subjects, but all may profit- 
ably turn over a picture-book and learn from it what is the appearance of the natural objects which are most 
frequently spoken of in daily conversation by the poets and the writers of apologue. We live now more in 
towns than we did, and all of us are, more or less, ‘ cockneys, knowing much less of nature than our fathers. 
Many of us come to maturity without knowing, to take one instance, what is the difference between the jack- 
daw, the raven, the rook, the chough, the carrion crow and the hooded crow, and yet all these are English birds, 
to each of which a thousand associations are attached. We may see these animals in a museum, no doubt; but 
they are buried among an infinite variety of kindred species, and they are seen but for a moment and under a 
glass, so that in general we carry away with us but a faint impression of their appearance. A picture-book sup- 
plies @ better means of recognising them and imprinting their forms on the memory, but then the selection of 
animals must be carefully made, and the drawing and colouring must be true to nature. The objects repre- 
senting must be those we are most likely to hear of, and the pictures should be so faithful that we can be at no 
loss in identifying the objects when we see them. All this has been accomplished most admirably in the series 
of ‘ Instructive Picture-Books’ referred to. These volumes are among the most instructive picture-books we 
have seen, and we know of none better caleulated to excite and gratify the appetite of the young for the know- 
ledge of nature.” 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Third Edition, with 100 Illustrations, 2 yols. 8yo 2ls 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited 
with # PLAIN PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 
for FAMILIES and GENERAL READERS, 


VOL. I—THE GOSPELS. By Epwarp 
CuurRTON, M.A., late Archd , : 
Rector of Crayke. — ont 


VOL. IIl.—THE ACTS and EPISTLES. By 
W. Basit Jongs, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David's, 

The Illustrations in this work consist of P oramie 
and other Views of Places mentioned in the Sanne 
Text, from Sketches and Photographs made on the 
spct by Rev. 8. C, Malan and James Graham. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The special features of this edition are its notes 
and its illustrations, The notes are brief, and to the 
purpose. The illustrations are of three kinds: hig. 
torical pictures, views of sacred places,and panorami¢ 
views of scenesin the Holy Land. We heartily com. 
mend the work.”—Church Builder. 

“This Commentary is not less marked by accuracy 
and sound learning, than by judgment, candour, and 
piety."— Guardian. 

“A book for all time."—Notes and Queries. 

“Tt was a happy idea of familiarising the reader 
with those scenes which must ever have a peculiar 
interest for the Christian. We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land, Nazareth, the banks of the Jordan, or the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, which were so often trod- 
den by the Saviour's feet.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“This beautiful book.”—John Bull. 

“In this edition of the New Testament, the results 
of modern travel, of modern discovery, of modern 
criticism are brought together and made available for 
instruction.” —Athenewum. 

“These volumes will be sought after."—English 
Churchman, 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in its 
details. As a gift-book it will be most appropriate 
and invaluable.”— Union Review. 


“The BEST BOOK is the BEST GIFT.* 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Ready, this day, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


DEDICATED TO THE REV. A. W. MALAN, M.A., 
HEAD MASTER OF EAGLE HOUSE SOHOOL, 
WIMBLEDON. 


ADVICE TO SCHOOLBOYS. 


Sermons by the Rev. E. HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L., 
Late Head Master of Eagle House School, Wimbledon. 


BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square, W.C. 





Ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
QUITE A GENTLEMAN. 


A SHORT SCHOOLBOY CORRESPONDENCE, 
BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square, W.O. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 
ERMIONE: a ‘Tragedy. By 
CHARLES H. HOOLB. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


LEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: with Brief 
Notes on Egypt and Egyptian Obelisks. By 
ERAsMvs WILSON, F.B.S. With Illustrations. Cloth, 


price 58; post, 58 6d. 
BRAIN and Co., 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“The Expositor is a publication of sterling value.” 
”. 


—Spectat 
_ EXPOSITOR. Price 1s. Monthly. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL Cox: 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
1, THE DESCENT INTO EGyPT (Matt. ii. 13-15). By W. 
G. Elmslie, M.A. 
2. CHRISTIANS IN THE TALMUD. By Canon Farrar, 


.D., F.B.S. 
3. THE GOSPEL IN THE EPISTLEs. By J. Rawson 
Lumby, B.D. 
4. THE APOSTLE Putip. By Prof. A. Roberts, D.D. 
5. TITUS AND CreETE. By Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 
6. BRIEF N@TICES OF Books. By the Editor. 





NEW WORK by the EDITOR of the EXPOSITOR. 


XPOSITORY ESSAYS and DIS- 
COURSES. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 

The EXPOSITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 4th Edition, 8s 6d. 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. 2nd Edition, 8s 6d, 
London: HoppErand STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXXXIII., will be Published 

with the January Magazines. ADVERTISEMENTS 

should be sent to the Publishers IMMEDIATELY. 

CONTENTS. 

THe MiKADo's EMPIRE. 

THE AMERICAN IN TURKEY. 

SAVINGS AND SAVINGS-BANKS. 

PRECIOUS STONES. 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

COMPREHENSION. 

PaRopy. 

HENRY ROGERS. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

Price 6s.; post free for the year, 21s, 

- nantes HODDEB and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

iw. 





$0 0 em 9090 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 
LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


The Work will be complete in Four Volumes. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE,—NOW READY, VICTOR HUGO'S NEW WORK, 
The HISTORY of a CRIME: Testimony of an 


Eye-witness. First Day and Second Day. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


2 vols., 36s. 











A THIRD EDITION is now ready of 


NEW IRELAND: Political Sketches and 


Personal Reminiscences. By ALEX. M. SULLIVAN, q . dem 
cloth extra, 30s. . ee a 
The Times :—* Interesting and amusing volumes...... written in & generous, 
spirit, and can hardly fail to promote the patriotic desire of the author (that a 
better feeling my spring up between England and Ireland)...... We are much in- 
debted to him for the information with which these volumes are filled." 





Just published, demy 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


from the ABOLITION of the ROMAN JURISDICTION. Vol. I. Henry VIIL., 
A.D. 152915387. By RicHARD Watson Dixon, Vicar of Hayton, Honorary 
Canon of Carlisle. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY: an 
Ersay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, with Illustrations from Original Sketches, demy 8yo, cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 

Of the Manners, Cust: ms, Sup iti and Occupati: of the People of the Nile 

Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural History 
and Geology. 





Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D. 


From the EXAMINER. 

“Dr. Klunzinger gives us a detailed descrintion of the country and people, 
which, in its microscopical accuracy, leaves even the best books on Egypt far 
behind. What Lane did for Cairo, Klunzinger has done for the whole country ; 
and what Lane omitted in Cairo regarding the Egyptian Christians, Klunzinger 
bas supplied...... It should be found in every library, and earnestly studied by all 
who wish to know what the character of the Egyptian Moslem and Christian really 
is. It is the best book that has appeared since that of Lane, which it surpasses in 
80 far that it brings the account down to the present day.” 

From the SCOTSMAN. 

“Tt is pleasant to light on a book of travel of which one is able to speak in terms 
of almost unqualified praise...... Not only is the volitme most readable and inter- 
esting throughout, but the completeness, accuracy, and vividness of the descrip- 
tions of life and manners make it a contribution to this class of literature of 
probably permanent value.” 

From LONDON Socigrty. 

“ The author can claim to give us a picture such as we Fave not had before of 
local provincial towns in Egypt. He has done the same thing for provincial life as 
the late Mr. Lane did for Cairo...... The book is written with a fullness of know- 
ledge evidenced on every page, and no careful reader will fail to obtain a large store 
of information.” 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


THE FIFTH EDITION. 
TOWNSEND’S MANUAL 
OF DATES. 


ENTIRELY REMODELLED AND EDITED BY 
FREDERICK MARTIN, 
EDITOR OF “THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK.” 
Price Eighteen Shillings, half-bound, 1,100 pp. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Lately published, price 7s. 


THEOCRITU 8S: 
With Critical Notes by the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and OO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


Now ready, the New Work by the Author of “My Summer in a Garden.” 


IN the LEVANT. By Cuartzs Duptzy 


WARNER. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 





Now ready, about 375 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 64. 


AMONG the TURKS. By the Rev. Dr. Hamu, 


for Thirty-five Years a Resident in Turkey. 


The CHRISTMAS STORY-TELLER. A 


Medley for the Season of Turkey and Mince-Pie—Pantomime snd Plum- 
Pudding—Smiles, Tears, and Frolics—Charades, Ghosts, and Ohristmas- 
Trees. By OLD HANDS AND New ONES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
52 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 








Now ready. 


FLOODING the SAHARA. By Donatp 


ce 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, price 
Os 6d. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. From Descartes to 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. By Fxancis Bowen, A.M., Alford Professor 
of Natural Religion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, cloth extra, price 14s. (Ready. 


MONT BLANC: a Treatise on its Geodesical 
and Geological Constitution—its Transformations, and the Old and Modern 
State of its Glaciers. By EvGéne VIOLLET-Le-Duc. With 120 Illustrations. 
Translated by B. Bucknall. 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 14s. (Ready. 


BY LAND and OCEAN;; or, the Journal and 
Letters of a Tour Round the World, by a Young Girl, who went to South 
Australia with a Lady Friend, then alone to Victoria, New Zealand, Sydney, 
Singapore, China, Japan, and across the Continent of America home. By 
L. Rains. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, with Illustrations. if 


Vol. II. of MEN of MARK. A Gallery of 
Thirty-six Cabinet-size Photographs, by Lock and Whitfield (taken from Life), 
of the most Eminent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Photography. 
With Brief Biographical Notices. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25s. 


(Ready. 
The Daily News says :—“ This book contains thirty-six portraits of living cele- 
brities, which are, with scarcely an exception, admirably executed.” 


























SIX NEW NOVELS. 
1. The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR.’ 3 


vols. 31s 6d. 
“Extraordinarily interesting......We do not hesitate to pronounce the book a 
fascinating one...... It is admirably written, in a clear and fluent style, which never 
permits the reader's attention to flag for a moment, and it abounds in descriptive 


passages full of force and colour.”—Spectator. 
2. FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM. By Mary A. M. 
Hoppus. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

* ncoses We are only too speedily taken across the Channel to Paris, where things 
are hastening towards the Revolution...,,,Contrasts and trausitions of this kind, 
when judiciously managed, must always be effective, at all events when the talent 
of the author is so versatile as tbat of Mies Hoppus......Miss Hoppus oftea reminds 
us of the author of ‘ Alice Lorraine.’'"—Saturday Review, 

“It is both pleasant and powerful."--Pall Mall Gazette. 


3. PROUD MAISIE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ The writing of the work is excellent...... ‘Proud Maisie’ is a readable, clever 
novel, which keeps the reader's attention fixed to its close." —Athenwum. 


4. DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. By Durron 


Cook, Author of “ Hobson's Choice.” 
“* Well deserves to be a popular favourite.”"—Graphic. 
“One of those rare but welcome articles, a really first-rate novel."—John Bull. 


« Exceedingly interesting.” — World. 


5. AYOUNG WIFE'S STORY. By Hargierre 


PowraA. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“This is a stepmother's story, and as stepmothers have been rather hardly 
, both in novels and on the s' it is only just that their view of the posi- 
tion should for once be fully presented.”"—Daily News. 
“ Very well worth reading.” —Standard. 























Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price lds. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”—Zancet——“ A book of first-rate merit."— 
Practitioner ——* Very full and exhaustive throughout.”—Spectator.——A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





6. JASPAR DEANE. By Joun Saunpers, 
Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” 1 vol. 


“ We have nothing but praise to give the story, which, enqestentiog os it is, 
cannot fail to please and interest any reader who once begins it. — John t. 


SAMUEL BRECK. 1 ve. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ Will find favour at Mr. Mudie’s, and attract a wide circle of readers......The 
book is admirable, and fulfils its promise to the very end.” . 
“A very agreeable volume......very pleasant reading." —Daily News. 
“ A very readable yvolume."—Field. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, December 15, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
The LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. Newman, Author 


of *‘Too Late,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “A WOMAN'S TRIALS,” &c. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, Author of 


“ Iza’s Story,” “A Woman's Trials,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, Author of 
“A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The SPECTATOR says :—“ Altogether * Against Her Will’ is a clever, wholesome novel, 
which we can recommend without reservation.” 
The Standard says:—“‘ Against Her Will’ is a very powerful novel,and one which we can on every 


account cordially recommend to our readers. 
The Graphic says:—* The book is full.of good and careful work from end to end, and very much above 


” 





the average level of merit f = 
The Scotsman says :—“ ‘ Against Her Will’ is a novel of sterling merit. 


The TRUST: an Autobiography. By Jean Le Peur. 38 
vols., 31s 6d. 


“ To write a purely domestic tale which is so far from dull is a considerable achievement...... Esch of the 
characters has a strongly-marked nature of his or her own...... Becky Wilson is a fine portrait which must 
clearly be from life. But the book should be read."—Atheneum. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By T. Edgar 


PEMBERTON, Author of ‘ Under Pressure,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By Caroline Pichler. 


(From the German). 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


The HOUSE of CLARISFORD: a Prophecy. By Frederick 


WOODMAN. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel, By James B. 


BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“This book is readable, and the author's style is good. It has considerable interest as a testimony again-t 
Diseent in its social aspects; and a revelation of the interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their 
servants in a servile and irritating sense, unsuspected by the world outside these communities.” —Spectator. 

“ The picture we have in these volumes......will come upon most readers altogether as a startling revelation 
of certain aspects of Voluntaryism.”—Graphic. 

“ This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic spirit...... The book is full of kindly 
humour, and we heartily recommend it to our readers.”—Standard. 

“In the descriptions.,,...there is often a good deal of liveliness."—Saturday Review. 

“ The picture is edifying.”— Guardian. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALD. By Arthur Hamilton. 3 


yols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


The LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love Story. By Cecil 


CLARKE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in AUSTRALIA. 








By Mrs. HENRY JONES, of Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo,7s 6d. [This day. 
FROM a BED of ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. Crown 

8yo, 78 6d. [This day. 
FERNVALE: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South American Sketches. 


By E. C. Fernav. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The EARL of EFFINGHAM. By Lalla M‘Dowell. Crown 


80, 78 6d, 


MERRY and GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 
The BURIED PAST: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A SUSSEX IDYLL. By Clementina Black. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HARRINGTON; or, the Exiled Royalist: a Tale of the 


Hague. By FREDERICK SPENCER BIRD. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LILIAN. By G. Beresford FitzGerald, Author of ‘ As the 


Fates Would Have It.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The NEW ZEALANDER on LONDON BRIDGE; or, Moral 


Ruins of the Mcdern Babylon. ByaM.L.C. In wrapper, price Is. 


ARVELON: a First Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fecap. 


8v0, 48 6d. 


FAREWELL to LIFE; or, Lyrical Reminiscences of 


British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the late Patrick Nasmyth. By RicHarpD LANGLEY. 
Lelicated to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcap. 8yo, price 5s. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


History of English Humour. By 


the Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s. 


A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENTH CENTURY, from the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited by 
JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 


“Two volumes of very attractive matter.”"—Atheneum, 


A Man of Other Days: Recol- 


lections of the Marquis de BEAUREGARD 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. Yonaz, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21s, 


Cheap Edition of Phebe, Junior. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 1 vol., price 5s. Bound 
Illustrated ’ = 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Doris Barugh. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” jane,” &c. 3 vols, 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 3 vols. 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“A very good book, cleverly written."— Post. 


The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs, 


MACKENZIE DANIBL. 8 vols. 


A Jewel of a Girl By the 


Author of “ QUZEWIE,” &. 3 vols. 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE, Author of * Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols, 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GeorGIANA M. Cralk; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M.C. STIRLING. 8 vols. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


Continued in this Edition down to the Extinc- 
tion of the last Jacobite Insurrection. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, with Index Vol., £3 3s. 





“Ths best account that has yet been published of 
the national being and life of Scotland.” —TZimes. 

“One of the completest histories that we ever saw 
of any country.”"—Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


RUSSIA in ARMENIA. 


This day, 8vo, 1s. 
NGLAND’S POLICY and PERIL: 
a Letter to the Earl of Beaconsfleld. By ALFRED: 
AUSTIN, Author of * Tory Horrors.” 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Just WOE 


HE WRITTEN WORD; or, Con- 








siderations on the Sacred Scriptures. By Rey. - 


Ww. Hompurey,8.J. 5s. 
London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 5s. 
VISION of HELL: the Inferno of 
Dante. Translated into English Tierce Rhyme. 
With an Introductory Essay on Dante and his Trans- 
lations. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S. 
— S. W. PARTRIDGE and Oo., 9 Paternoster 
w. 


ESUS, the MESSIAH; a Narrative 
Poem and Metrical Paraphrase of the Gospel 

Story. By G. CHRIsTOPpHER Davies, Author of 

“Rambles and Adventures of our School Field Club,” 

“ The ‘Swan’ and her Crew,” &c. Price 6s. 

London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8yo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 

College of Physicians. 

London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


ONT at BREDA.—See the BULLDER 

of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 44d) for View; 
also Illustrations of the Porter-Clark Process for 
Purifying Water—Art in the Drawing-room—Old 
Masters’ Drawings—The Household in Various x 
with Illustrations—Albert Gallery, Edinburgh—The 
Works, Marlborough House—The Obelisk—Drawing 
as an Element of Education, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 

















London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Price £6 6s. “s . 
a of W. H. Prescott. ew an 
The Wort Edition, in 12 vols., with all the Addi- 
tional Notes by Kirk, and Steel Portraits. 
List of the Vols., which can also be had separately :— 
The History of the Reign of Philip II. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 2 vols., 21s. 
The History of the Conquest of Mexico. 2 volg., 2le. 
The History of the Conquest of Peru. g 2 vols., 21s. 
The History of the —< Charles V. 2 vols., 21s. 
Critical and Historical ays. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Price £4 12s. , 
Illustrated Natural History. By 
With more than 1,500 
I by Wolf, Harrison Weir, 

Wood. Dalziel, and others. 5 vols. super-royal 

th. 

Oro se Volumes are sold separately, viz.:— 
Mammalia. With 600 Illustrations, 1ss. 
Birds. With 500 Illustrations, 18. 

Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 18s. 
Man—Africa. 1s. 
Man—America, Asia, &. £1. 


tledge’s 
x) G. Woop, M.A. 





Price £2 16s. : 

Routledge’s Illustrated Shakespeare. Edited 
by HowARD STAUNTON. With 1,200 Illustrations 

by Sir John Gilbert, and a Steel Portrait. 3 vols. 
super-royal, cloth. 
Price £1 lls 6d. an 

Routledge’s Library Skakspeare. Edited by 
HOWARD STAUNTON. 6 vols. demy 8vo, half-roan. 


Price £1 5s. ae 
The Fouqué Fairy Library. Comprising the 
Four Seasons—Romantic Fiction—The Magic 
Ring—Minstrel Love—Thiodolf—Wild Love. Six 
Volumes in @ Box. 


Price £1 1s each. 

Art-Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. With 150 Illustrations, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. ory 

Every Boy’s Library. Containing 12 Books 
for Boys, in a Box. By JULES VFRNE, W. H. G. 
Kinston, R. M. BALLANTYNE, and others. 21s. 

Seymour’s Humorous Sketches. Comprising 
86 Caricature Etchings. Illustrated in Prose and 
Verse by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

The Poetical Works of H. W. Longfellow. 
With several new Poems, and additional Illustra- 
tions by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

The Book of British Ballads. Edited by S. C. 
Hatt, F.S.A. With Dlustrations by E. M. Ward, 
Sir J. Noel Paton, John Tenniel, and others. 

Drawings from Nature: a Series of Progressive 
Instructionsin Sketching. By GeorGe BARNARD. 
With 18 Coloured Lithographic Plates. 

The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting 
in Water-Colours. By GEORGE BARNARD. Illus- 
trated by 26 Drawings and Diagrams in Colours, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 

Charles Knight’s Guinea Shakspeare. With 
320 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A.; or 
cloth, gilt edges, £1 5s. 

Birket Foster's Beauties of English Landscape: 
a Selection of the finest Drawings of this eminent 
Artist. Large 4to. 

The New Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J.G. Woop. 1,000 pages and 500 Illustra- 


tions. 

The Poultry Book. By W. B. TeGetmeter. 
With 30 large Original Coloured Plates by Harrison 
Weir. Super-royal Svo, cloth. 

Birket Foster’s Pictures of English Landscap>. 
With 30 Foll-page Illustrations, engraved by 
Dalziels. Edited by Tom Tay'or. Royal 4to. 


Price 18s. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. A New Edi- 

tion, with Notes and Life. Printed in a New 

Type from the Text of Johnson, Stevens, and 

Reed. Edited by W. HAzuitt. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 














' Price 15s each. 

The Birthday Book of Flower and Song. 
Compiled by ALICIA Amy LeITH. Containing 
Extracts from the Works of the hest English 
Poets, Past and Present. [Illustrated with 12 
Floral Designs by the Compiler, printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. 

Heads of the People; or, Portraits of the 
ENGLISH. Drawn by Kenny Meapows. With 
Descriptive Sketches by W. M. Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Mrs. Gore, William Howitt, 
Leman Rede, Nimrod, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and others. 
With 110 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


Price 12s 6d each. 

Campbell’s (Thomas) Poetical Works. With 
Illustrations from Turner's Designs. Demy 8vo, 
gilt and gilt edges. 

Home Affections Portrayed by the Poets. 
Edited by OC. Mackay. With Plates by Millais, 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and others. 

The Prince of the House of David. By the Rev. 
J. H. INGRAHAM. With 60 Illustrations by the best 
Artists. 

Naomi; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. WEBB. A New Edition. Illustrated by Steel 
Plates. 4to, cloth, 

Tho Christian Year. A New Edition. With 
Original Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, J. D. 
Watson, Barnes, and other eminent Artists. 

English Sacred Pootry. Edited by the Rev. J. 
A. WILMOTT. With Illustrations by H.S. Marks, J. 
o, Wateen, Sir John Gilbert, Charles Keene, and 
others. 


Price 10s 6a each. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. With 150 Illus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth 
one By Ropert Rovtienas, BSc. F.C.S, 
and J. H. Pepper. With many Original Illustra- 
tions and Coloured Plates. 
The Adventures of Captain Hatteras. By JuLes 
VERNE. With 220 Illustrations by Riou. 
Rbymes and Roundelays in Praise of a Country 
Life. With Plates by Birket Foster and others. 
Common Wayside Flowers. By Tuomas 
MILLER. With Plates by Birket Foster, printed 
in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
The Parables of Our Lord. With Pictures by 
J. E. MILLais. Printed on fine paper, 4to, cloth 
elegant. 
The Hanging of the Crane: an Original Poem. 
By H. W. LonersLitow. With Original Illustra- 
tions by the best Artists. 
A Manual of Domestic Economy. By Dr. 
WaAtsH. With Illustrations and 16 pages of 
Coloured Plates by Kronheim. 


Price 9s. 
The Child’s Picture-Book of Animals. With 
-* ee Coloured Plates by Kronheim. Oblong 
cloth. 





Price 7s 6d each. 
Routledge’s Presentation Poets. 
Comp'ete Edition, with Illustrations and Portraits, 
Edited by W. B. Scort, M.A., cloth, gilt edges. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poems. (Red-line Edition.) 
Poets’ Corner. With Biographical Sketches of 
the Authors. (Red-line Edition.) 
Byron’s Poems. (Red-line Edition.) 
Longfellow’s Poems. (Author’s Edition.) 
Shakspeare’s Works. Edited by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. (Red-line Edition.) 
A Thousand and One Gems of Poetry. Edited 
by CHARLES MACKAY. 
The Bab Ballads. By W. S. Giczert. Complete 
Edition, with I!lustrations. 
The Hamlet. By Tuomas Warton. _ Illus- 
trated with Etchings by Birket Foster. 


Price 7s 6d each. 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes and Fairy 
Tales. With 400 I}lustrations. 
The Young Lady’s k; a Manual of Amuse- 
ments, Exercises, Studies, and Pursuits. By Mrs. 
MACKARNESS. Illustrated by 470 Engravings and 


Coloured Plates. 
Grimm’s Household Stories. 220 Plates. 


Andersen’s Stories for the Houschold. With 

220 Plates, post 8vo, gilt edges. 

Naomi; or the Lust Days of Jerusalem. (A 
New Large-Type Edition). 

National Nursery Raymes. By J. W. Extiort. 

Christmas Carols. (Uniform with “ National 

Nursery Rhymes "), 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. By 
WILLIAM HowiITr. 

Little Barefoot; a Tale of Village Life. By B. 

With 100 Plates by J. D. 


AUERBACH. With 75 Plates. 
Robinson Crusoe. 


WATSON. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. With 100 Plates by 
J. D. WATSON. 

The Good Hour. By Aversacn. With 300 
Illustrations. 


The Popular Natural History. By Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. With many Hundreds of Illustrations, 
Great African Travellers. By W. H. G. 


KINGSTON. 
Languaze of Flowers. With Coloured Plates. 
With 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
260 Illustrations. 

Modern Magic. By Professor Horrman. With 
3:8 Illustrations. a 

Science in Sport made Philosophy in Earnest. 
By ROBERT ROUTLEDGE. Illustrated. 


Price 6s each. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 1878. 
Houdin’s Secrets of Conjuring and Magic. 
With Notes by Professor HOFFMANN. 

The Adventures of Johnny Ironsides. With 115 





Plates. 
The Field of Ice. By Jutes Verne. 129 
Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Robinson Playfellow, a 
Young French Marine. With 24 Plates and many 
Weodcuts. 
The Doctor’s Family. By J. Grrarprx. With 
115 Plates. 
A Voyage Round the World—South America. 
By JULES VERNE. 
A Voyage Round the World—Australia. By 
JULES VERNE. 
A Voyage Round the World—New Zealand. 
By JULES VERNE. 
Pepper’s Boy’s Play Book of Science. 400 Plates. 
D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Planché. 
Planché’s Fairy Tales. By Perrault, &. 
Wood's Illustrated Natural History. 500 En- 
gravings. 
Pepper’s Play Book of Mines, Minerals, and 





The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. With Ilus- 
trations by Birket Foster, printed in colours by | 
vans. 


LONDON 


p 
Metals. 300 Illustrations, pest Svo, gilt. 


Price 6s each (continued). 
Travelling About. By Lady BarKER. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By W. H- 
G. Kingston. Illustrated. 

The English at the North Pole. By Jutes 
VERNE. 129 Illustrations by Riou. 

The Playfellow. By Harrrer MARTINEAU. 





Price 5s each. 

The Boys of Westonbury. By the Rev. H. OC. 
ADAMS. With Illustrations by A. W. r. 
The Arabian Nights. Selected and vised 

for Family Use. With Illustrations and Coloured 


lates. 

Uncle Tom’sCabin. With Illustrations printed 
in Colours by Kronheim. 

Leila. By Miss A. F. Tyrer. Containin 
“Leila; or, the Island,” “ Leila in England,” 

* Leila at Home.” With 9 Illustrations. 

The Christian Year. With Illustrations of 
Flowers. Designed by W. Foster, and Printed in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. 18mo, cloth. 

Householi Tales and Fairy Stories. With 
380 Illustrations. 

Roger Kyffin’s Ward. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Tie Man o’ War's Bell. By C. R. Low. 

The Monarchs of the Main. By Thornbury. 

The Old Forest Ranger. By Major Campbell. 

Buds and Flowers of Child-life. With many 
Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Buttereups and Daisies. With many Pages of 


Coloured Plates. 
By A. and J. Taytor. Well 


Original Poems. 
Illustrated. 

Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. Illustrated. 

Routledge’s Picture Gift-Book. Containing 
Nursery Songs—Alphabet of Trades—Nursery 
Tales—This Little Pig. 

Routleige’s Scripture Gift-Book. Containing 
History of Moses—Joseph—and The Old and New 
Testament Alphabets. 

Pictures of English History. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Period. 

Our Nurse’s Picture-Book. Containing Tom 
Thumb—Babes in the Wood—Jack and the 
Beanstalk—Puss in Boots. 

My Mother’s Picture-Book. Catia 
Mother—The Dog's Dinner-Party—The hike 
Cat—Dog Trusty. 

The Red Riding Hood Picture-Book. Con- 

taining Red Riding Hood—The Three Bears— 

The Three Kittens—Dash and the Ducklings. 

The Poll Parrot Picture-Book. Containing 

Tittums and Fido—Cats’ Tea Party—Rey nard the 

Fox—Ann and her Mamma. 

The Henny-Penny Picture-Book. Containing 

Henny-Penny—Peacock at Home—Bab y—Sleep- 

ing Beauty in the Wood. 

The Pet Lamb Picture-Book. Containing 

The Toy Primer—The Pet Lamb—The Fair One 

with Golden Locks—Jack the Giant Killer. 

The Robinson Crusoe Picture-Book. Containing 

Robinson Crusoe—Cock Sparrow—Queer Char- 

acters—Zsop's Fables. 

The Goody T wo-Shoes Picture-Book. By Walter 

Crane. Containing Goody Two Shoes—Beaut; 

and the Beast—The Frog Prince—Alphabet of Ol 

Friends. 

Aladdin’s Picture-Book. By W. Crane. Con- 

taining Aladdin—The Yellow Dwarf—The Hind 

in the Wood—Princess Belle Etoile. 

The Jack Horner’s Picture-Book. Containing 

Old Nursery Rbymes—The Lion's Reception— 

Gingerbread — Robin's Christmas Song. 
Price 3s 6d each. 

Routledge’s Holiday Album for Children. With 

190 Page Pictures. 

Lily’s Drawing-Room Book. With 380 Engray- 

ings and a Coloured Frontispiece. 

Wild Love, and other Tales. By De La Morte 


Fougue. 
The Adventures of Rolando. By Anne Bow- 


MAN. 
Brave Little Heart. With 24 Illustrations. By 


E. EpWaARps. 

Uncie Tom's Cabin. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 

Heroines of History. With Coloured Illustra- 


tions. i 
Heroines of Domestic Life. 
Illustrations. 


With Coloured. 


Our Little Sunbeam’s Picture-Book. By Mra. 
Semple Garnett. Printed in La Type for 
Young Children. With about 150 Illustrations. 
And in boards 2s 6d. 


WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE-BOOKES, 


Price 3s 6a each. 
The Song of Sixpence Picture-Book. Cutetotns 
Sing a Song of Sixpence—Gaping Frog—O 
Courtier—Multiplication Table. 
Chattering Jack’s Picture-Book. Containing 
Chattering Jack—How Jessie was Lost—Gram- 
mar in Rhyme—Annie and Jack. S 
King Luckieboy’s Picture-Book. Containing 
King Luckieboy’s Party—One, Two, Buckle my 
Shoe—The Fairy Ship—This Little _ # 
The Three Bears’ Picture-Book. taining 
The Three Bears—The Adventures of Puffy— 
Cindere!la—Valentine and Orson. 
The Marquis of Carabas’ Picture-Book. Con- 
taining Puss in Boote—My Mother—Old Mother 
Hubbard—The Forty Thieves. 
The Blue Beard Picture-Book. Containing 
Blue Beard—Red Riding Hood—Jack and the 








Motley’s Dutch Republic. 





Bean-Stalk—The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 


AND NEW YORK. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
MASTERPIECES of ANTIQUE ART. From the 


Vatican, the Louvre, and the British Museum. By STEPHEN THOMPSON, 
Autbor of “Old English Homes,” &c. Twenty-five Examples in Permanent 
Photography. Super-royal 4to, ‘elegantly bound, 42s. 

The Venus of Milo—The Apollo Belvedere—The Discobolus—The Laocoon 
—The Theseus, &c. 

“ The photograpbe...... are excellent...... the essays written in an agreeable style. 
Much of what Mr. Thompson has written is certainly pleasant, and not uninstruc- 
tive to read, and much of what he has photographed is worthy to rank under the 
title he has given to all.""—Times. 

“One of the most serious and meritorious of Christmas books."—Pali Mall 


Garette. 
WILTON of CUTHBERT’S: a Story of Oxford 


Undergraduate Life. By the _. H. ©. aT, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 6 
Illustrations by John Lawson 
“ University life is described =F the minuteness of personal knowledge."— 
Daily News. 
“A pleasant story for young readers." —Athenzum. 
“ More interesting than many a romance of the season."—School Board Chronicle. 
“ A lively, graphic, and entertaining picture of the social aspect of University 
fife.”"—Ozford Chronicle. 
By the Same, uniform with the above in size and pric 
HAIRBREADTH ESCAPES; or, the Adventures of Three Boys 7 “South Africa. 
Second Edition, with 8 Illustrations. 
* An exciting record of sport.”— Graphic, 
“ Will delight the heart of all Bngien bey boys.’ "— Standard. 


The THREE ADMIRALS, and the ADVEN- 


TURES of their YOUNG FOLLOWERS. By W. H.G. Kineston. Illustrated 
by J. R. Wells and OC. J. Staniland, 6s; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

“ Will be especially welcome to readers who remember the ‘The Three Lieu- 
tenants’ and ‘The Three Midshipmen.’ Mr. Kingston is master of his subject. 
Not only affords amusement, but conveys incidentally a large amount of informa- 
tion.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Will be warmly welcomed by youthful readers."—T7ruth. 

* All boys must be delighted with Mr. Kingston's new volume."—7ablet. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above in size and price. 
The MISSING SHIP: Notes from the Log of the ‘ Ouzel' Galley. 
‘The THREE COMMANDERS: Active Service in Modern Days. 
The THREE LIEUTENANTS: Naval Life in the Nineteenth Century. 
‘The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New Fadition. ‘ 
HURRICANE HURRY: a Naval Officer Afloat and on Shore. 


CAST ADRIFT: the Story of a Wait. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN. 8 Illustrations by Miss C. Paterson, 3s 6d; gilt, 4s. 
‘Mrs. Martin writes in a bright, natural manner always appreciated by young 
people."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A charming story.” ’—Rock,——*“ Thoroughly fitted for a gift-book."—Graphic. 
—* Pleasantly told."—Pictorial World. 


LITTLE MAY’S FRIENDS; or, Country Pets and 
Pastimes. By ANNIE WHITTEM. With 10 Illustrations by Harrison Weir, 
price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

* An interesting and well-written story.”—Athenzum. 

“Girls will delight in the book.""—Scotsman. 

« Pleasantly written, and inspired by the love of animals which most children 

‘The tale is one of he best all through,”—Nonconformist. [share."—Daily News. 
A STORY of ETON SCHOOL LIFE. 


TALENT in TATTERS;; or, Some Vicissitudes in 


the Life of an English Boy. By HOPE WRAYTHE. 8 Illustrations, 3s 6d ; gilt, 4s. 
“ This interesting little story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* A pure, pretty story."—John Bull.——“ A pretty enough story.”—Athenzum. 
“ The story is well told, and capitally sustained.”— School Board Chronicle. 


«THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS!” By ANNETTE 


LysTER. With 10 Illustrations by John Proctor. 2s 6d. 

‘+A spirited narrative."—Saturday Review. 

“A very pretty story. These young people are amusing and lovable through 
all their scrapes, and we are sorry to close the book upon them.”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“Told with thorough humour and naturalness. One that old boys and girls 
svith grey hairs on their heads may read and laugh over."—Nonconformist. 


TEN of THEM;; or, the Children of Danehurst. By 


Mrs. R. M, Bray, Author of “Jack a Nory,” “ Petite,” &c. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by A. H. Collins. zs6d. , 
** A boys’ book for which we avow a weakness. Full of humour and kindness 
and the joy of adventurous boyhood.”—Saturday Review. 
“A lively story."—Christian World.——* A pretty and ingenious story."—Tatler. 


The SECRET of WREXFORD; or, Stella 


Desmond's Search. By ESTHER Carr. 8 Illus., by Miss C. Paterson. 2s 6d. 
“An uncommonly pretty story for little girls.’ "—Truth. —*“ Cannot fail to in- 
terest girl readers.” —Aunt Judy.——*“The heroine is a charming little girl."—7atler. 
MADELON. By the Same. pein 2s 6d. “ A pretty speed well worth telling.”—TZimes. 











BOOK by “ M. E. B. 


The THREE WISHES. Illus, by C. O. Murray. 


Price 1s 6d. 

“A well-written story."—Christian Age. 

** A good story for girls oe up to womanhood."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. . 

“Very readable.”—Church Times. 

“The moral ——- is fresh and pure.”— Fountain. 

By the Same, all Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 

BRAVE NELLY; or, Weak Hands and Willing Heart. Third Thousand. 1s 6d. 
LITTLE LISEKTTE, the Orphan of Alsace. Uniform in size and prize. 
ADVENTURES of KWEI, the Chinese Girl. 2s 6d; gilt edges 3s. 
CLEMENT'S TRIAL and VICTORY. Price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LATIN READING-BOOK. 


NEW WORKS. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History, By 


Sir Tuomas Ersxine May, K.C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols, 8v0, price nf 
(Just published, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H. Leoxy, M.A., Author 
of “ History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe.” Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760. 8vo, price 86s, 

[On January 15, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Troms 
Buckie. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and 


uniform Library Edition. Edited by Lady TREvELYan. 8 yols, 
8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. Second Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR. 
NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &. By Cuarves L. Eastiaxe, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with about 100 Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo, price 14s. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD'S SERMONS, 
Preached mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition, 
Revised and Edited by the Author’s Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster, 
6 vols. crown 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH: a Critical History 
of the Messianic Idea among the Jews, from the Rise of the Macca- 
bees to the Closing of the Talmud. By J: Drummonp, B.A., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Manchester New College, London. 8vo, 15s, 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS. 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 
at DELHI, held January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of 
the Title of Empress of India by H.M. Queen Victoria. By J. 
TaLBoys WHEELER. With Portraits, Plates, and Maps. Royal 
4to, 52s 6d; imperial 4to, £5 5s. 


The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND, 
and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. Zerter. Translated by 
Joun E. Lez, F.S.A., F.G.S. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. [Zn January. 


The ATELIER du LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 161 


Steel Plates from Drawings by D. Macuisz, R.A., and all the Text 
engraved on the same Plates. Super-royal 8vo, price 21s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, large type, with 
86 Lilustrations, price 14s. 





BRITANNIA: a Collection of the Principal Passages 
in Latin Authors that Refer to this Island. With Vocabulary and Notes by | 
Tuomas S. Cayzer, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, 
Author of * One Thousand Arithmetical Tests,” &c. Lllustrated with Map and | | 
33 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 

“ The task is admirably done."— School Guardian ——‘“ A very useful book.”"— 

«School Board Chronicle.—---A very happy notion carefully carried out."—Zducational , 


Times. 
HEAP RE-ISSUE o 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Instruction of | 


Young Childrev. On a sheet 30 by 22 inches, 1s 6d; mounted on rollers, 3s 6d. 
“In the hands of a judicious teacher might be a valuable and attractive help to | 
the teaching of theelements of geography." —WNature. 
* Au excellent introduction to the study of maps.”"—School Board Chronicle. 
IMMEDIATELY. 


The SEASONS. By the Rev. O. Raymonp, LL.B, | 


Author of “The Art of Fishing on the Principle of Avoiding Cruelty,” | 
“ Paradise,” and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, with 4 [ilustrations, 23 6d. | 


London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. | 





LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


the Rev. G. R. Gueic, M.A. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. 


A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a 
JOURNEY through EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND 
CATARACT. By Ametia B. Epwarps. With 80 LIilustrations, 
Maps, &c. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


“ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the 
expression of Ideas and assist in Literary,Composition. Crown 
8vo, 103 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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dition, entirely revised, with Descriptions of 
mai 8 all the Species by the Editor. . 
Sowerby’s English Botany. Contain- | 
ing ® ption and Life-size Drawing of every 
British Plant. Edited and brought up to the pre- 
sent standard of Scientific knowledge, by T.| 
BOSWELL (formerly Syme), LL.D., F.L.S8., &c. | 
With Popular Descriptions of the Uses, History, | 
and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. LANKESTER. | 
In 11 vols., £22 8s. | 
The Library of Natural History. Con- | 
taining Morris's British Birds—Nests—Eggs— | 
British Butterflies—British Moths—Bree’s Birds of 
Europe—Lowe's Works on British and Exotic | 
Ferns, Grasses and Beautiful-Leaved Planis— 
Hibbert’s Plants—Maund’s Botanic Garden— '! 
Tripp's British Mosses—Gatty’s Seaweeds— | 
Wooster’s Alpine Plants and Couch's Fishes. 
Making in all 43 Volumes, in super-royal 8vo, | 
containing upwards of 2,550 full-page Plates, | 
carefu'ly coloured. 
Complete Lists sent post free on application. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s¢4. 
The Cot Gardener’s Dictionary. 
Edited by G. W. JOHNSON. Describing the Plants, | 
Fruits,and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and | 
explaining the Terms and Operations employed in 
their Cultivation. With Supplement containing 
all new Plants and Varieties to the year 1869. 


With upwards of 1,300 Illustrations, price 21s. | 
My Garden; its Plan and Culture. By) 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. Oontaining much infor- 
mation on Landscape Gardening, the propagation 
of Plants, Glass-houses, Vegetables, Tools, Fruits, 
Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Garden Insects, Birds, 
and in fact, everything connected with the Garden. 
Second Edition. 


Aldine Edition of the British Poets. | 
The Editors of the various Authors in this series 
have in all cases endeavoured to make the collec- | 
tions of Poems as plete as possible, and in 
many instances ——- Poems are to be found 
in these Editions which are not in any other. Each 
volume is carefully edited, with Notes where 
necessary for the elucidation of the Text, and a 
Memoir. A Portrait also is added in all cases | 
where an authentic one is accessible. The volumes 
are printed on toned paper in fcap. 8vo size, and | 
neatly bound in cloth, price 5s each (except Collins, | 











8s 6d). : 
A Cheap Reprint of these in neat cloth, 1s 6d per | 
yolume, or the 52 vols. bound in half-morocco, £9 9s. | 
| 
| 


Tniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Works. Edited 

by 8. W. Singer. With a Life of the Poet by W. | 

WATKI8ss LLOYD. Feap. 8vo, 10 vols., 2s 6d each ; | 

or in half-morocco, 5s. | 

“A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 

of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known | 

‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear ; the notes are use- | 

ful and concise, and the editor is careful to state in | 
them whenever he ‘amends’ the text. The volumes, 
moreover, are portable, no slight matter in these 
days of frequent travel ; and the edition, considering 
the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest 

ever published.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 1 


SUITABLE FOR 


With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt. Twenty- 
five Maps and Plans, and an as with an 
additional Plan, bringing the Work down to 1875. 

Rome and the Campagna: an Histori- 

cal and Topographical Description of the Site, 
Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. 
By Ropert Burn, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 


a Plan of the Forum. 

Pompeii: its Buildings and Anti- 
quities. Account of the City, with full Description 
of the Remains and Recent Excavations, and also 
an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Ancient Athens: its History, Topo- 
graphy, and Remains. [Illustrated with Plans 
and Wood Engravings taken from Photographs. 
By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Super royal 8yo, cloth, 
£1 5s. 

This work gives the result of the excavations to the 

year 1873. 


History of E 
Timed tit its 





t, from the Earliest 
onquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. 
By S. SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 


Second Edition, Revised and Continued, in Five Vols. 
demy 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


Modern Europe. From the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. By THomas HENRY 
Dyer, LL.D. 

This work, which has been for some time out of 
print, has been revised throughout for this edition, 
with the introduction of fresh matter and the intro- 
duction of new chapters, bringing the History down 
to the year 1871. 

The book is not only of interest and value to the 
general reader, but is also well adapted for students 
preparing for examination. Its use as a work of 
reference has been amply provided for by very full 
Tables of Contents to each volume, and a copious 
Index to the whole. Those who may wish to make 
further researches will also find references through- 
out the work to the authorities which have been 
consulted. 


The Drawings of Flaxman. Thirty-two 
large Plates, comprising the entire Series of the 
Flaxman Drawings in the Gallery of University 
College, London, reproduced by the Autotype 
Process of Permanent Photography. Edited, with 
a Descriptive Letterpress and copious Introduc- 
tion, by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Slade Professor in the University of 
Cambridge. Large folio, in portfolio, £10 10s. 


The Art ofSketching from Nature. By 
Puitie H. DeLamorre, Professor of Drawing at 
King’s College, London. Illustrated with Twenty- 
four Woodcuts and Twenty-five Coloured Plates, 
arranged progressively, from Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, 
De Wint, Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and the 
Author. Imperial 4to, £3 3s. 


PRESENTS. 


Painters and Engravers, a Biographi- 
cal end Critical Dictionary of. With a us of 
Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By MICHAEL 
Bryan. Enlarged Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tions by George Stanley. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. 


A SUPPLEMENT of REOENT and LIVING 
PAINTERS. By Henry OTTLeY. 12s. 


A New Biographical Dictionary. B 
THOMPSON COopER, F.S.A., Editor of “ Men of ie 
Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athenm Cantabri- 
gienses.” 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 


“The mass of information which it contains, espe- 
cially as regards a number of authors, more or less 
obscure. {s simply astonishing.”"—Spectator. 

“Comprises in 1,210 pages, printed very closely in 
double columns, an enormous amount of inf. i 
—Examiner. 

“Mr. Cooper takes credit to himself, and is, we 
think, justified in doing so, for the great care 
upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and 
dates; and he is right perhaps in saying that his dic- 
tionary is the most comprehensive work of its kind in 
the English language."—Pal!l Mall Gazette. 


The only Authorised and Unabridged Edition. 


Webster’s Dictionary of the English 
Language. Including Scientific, Technical, and 
Biblical Words and Terms, with their Significa- 
tions, Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, Deri- 
vations, Synonyms, and numerous Illustrative 
Quotations. In 1 volume of 1,576 pages, with 
3,000 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 21s. 


The Complete Dictionary contains, in 
addition to the above matter, several valuable 
Literary Appendices, and 70 extra pages of Illus- 
we grouped and classified. Price, in cloth, 

8 


“Certainly the best practical English dictionary 
extant."—Quarterly Review. e 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free 
on application. 


Lives of the Queens of England. From 
the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library Edition. 
With Portraits, Autographs. and Vignettes. 
Eight vole. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 

Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 5s each. 


The Life of » Queen of Scots. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Two vols. post 8vo, 58 each. 


| Sir Arthur Helpe’s Works, including 
| .« the LTFE of Mr. BRASSEY. With Illustrations, 
| 5th Thousand. 10s 6d.—The LIFE of se 
NANDO CORTES, and the CONQU EST of MEXI- 
CO. 2 vols., 15s.—The LIFE of COLUMBUS. 
4th Edition. 6s.— The LIFE of PIZARRO. 
With Some Account of his Associates in the 
Conquest of Peru. 2nd Edition 6s.—The LIFE 
of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. 8rd 
Edition. 68. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, and 

numerous I]lustrations, price 88 6d. 

Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for 
1877. Edited by H.K. F. Gatty. Containing 
Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Flora 
Masson, and others—Translations from the Ger- 
man, French, and Swedish—Short Stories—Fairy 
Tales—Papers on Historical Subjects—Natural- 
History Articles—Short Biographies of Eminent 
Persons—Verses—A Christmas Play, by Douglas 
Straight — Acrostics — Correspondence — k 
Notices, and Numerous Illustrations. (prices. 

Former Volumes may still be had, some at reduced 


Mrs. Ewing’s New Story, ‘‘ We and the 
WORLD,” was renames in the November 
Number of AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. 

With 30 Illustrations by Holman Hunt, Tenniel, W. 
Millais, and other Eminent Artists. 4to, 2Is. 
Parables from Nature. By the late 

Mrs. A. Gatry. 
Besides being Reprinted in America, Selections 
from these Parables have been translated into Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Russian, Danish, and Swedish. 


Mrs. Gatty's Works. The Uniform 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d each vol. 

PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait. 2 vols. 

WORLDS not REALISED and PROVERBS 

ILLUSTRATED. 

DOMESTIO PICTURES and TALES. 

AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Seventh Edition. 

AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. Fifth Edition. 

The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. 

The FAIRY GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition, 2s 6d. 

The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 

*,* The whole of the above, in a PRESENTATION 

BOX, price 31s 6d. 

: Crown 8vyo, cloth, 6s 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England from 
the NORMAN CONQUEST. By AGNES STRICK- 
LAND. Abridged by the Authoress. With a 
Portrait of Matilda of Flanders, 

With 4 Coloured Illustrations and 50 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 

Wonder World. A Collection of Fairy 
Tales, Old and New. Newly Translated. 

2 _ With 10 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

Friends in Fur and Feathers. True 
Stories about Pets. By GWYNFRYN. Handsomely 
bound, [ Edition. 








NEW VOLUME by, Mrs. EWING. 


A Great Emergency, and other 
Tales. By Author of “A Flat-Iron for a War- 
thing,” “Six to Sixteen,” &c. With Four ilius- 
trations. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

“ Never bas Mrs. Ewing published a more charming 
volume of stories, and that is saying a very great deal. 
From the first to the last the book overflows with the 
strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely 
survives childhood; and moreover, with inexhaustible 
quiet humour which is never anything but innocent 
and well-bred, never priggish, and never clumsy.”— 
Academy. 


With 10 LIlustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


Six to Sixteen, a Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. EwIna. Small post 8vo. Third Edition, 
58. 


“Tt is a beautifully told story, full of humour and 
pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing's 
book is one of the best of the year. Everythiog she 
writes is full of talent, and also full of perception 
and common-sense."—Saturday Review, 1875. 

“We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for 
girls for a long period.’"—Academy. 


With 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


A Fiat-Iron for a Farthing; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Only Son. By Mrs. 
EwineG. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

“Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be 
amused, and at the same time to please a child, pur- 
chase ‘A Flat-Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer 
for the delight with which they will read it themselves, 
and we do not doubt but that the fortunate recipient 
will also like it. The story is quaint, original, and 
altogether delightful."—Athenxum. 


By the same Authoress, Illustrated. 
The BROWNIES, and other Tales. Third Edition. 5s. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. Second 
Edition. 4. 6d. 
LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Ling- 
borough, and other Tales. Second Edition. 5s. 
oe ¢ WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 8v¥o, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, 


With Eight Illustrations, 16mo, 2s 64. 
| Daisy’s Companions: a Story for Little 
Girls. By Mrs. O’Retiy. (Third Edition. 
“If anybody wants a pretty little present for a. 
pretty (and good) little daughter, or a niece or grand- 
daughter, we cannot recommend a better or tastier 
one than ‘ Daisy's Companions.’ "— Zimes. 
By the same Authoress, I!'ustrated. 
Leet PRESORIPTION, and cther Tales. 16m0, 
2s 6d. 
GILES'’S MINORITY; or, Scenes ». the Red T . 
16mo, 2s 6d. 
DOLL-WORLD;; or, Play and Earnest. 16mo, « ~ 
DEBORAH'S DRAWER. 16mo, 2¢ 64. 
CICELY’S CHOICE. A Storyfor Girls. With Frun- 
tispiece, fcap 8vo, 3s 6d. 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 2 vols., 6s each. 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales’’ and ‘‘ Tales. 
for CHILDREN.” Handsomely bound. 


These two volumes form the most complete English 
Edition of Andersen's Tales. 


, “loth gilt, square ‘mo, 2s 6d. 
Guessing Stories; ox Wonderful 
Thiogs seen by the Man with the Extra Pair of 
Eyes; a Book for Young People. By the late 
Archdeacon PREEMAN. (inet ene Benne 
ird 


Captain M at’s Books for Boys. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous I)lustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, Gilbert, 
Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 3s 6d; gilt 
edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
The PIRATE and THREE  TUTTERS. 
The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Atrica. 
SETTLERS in CANADA. 

Also, g 

The Boy’s Locker. Being a small 
Edition of the above Stories, 12 vols, included in a 





box, fcap 8vo, 2ls. 


Covent Garden. 
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edeserves wide circulation.”—Athenzum. 
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AND COVS LIST. a 





Royal 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, price £3 3s. 
TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE, IN 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 
By Lieutenant-Colont!] R. L. PLAYFATR. 
With Numerous Facsimile Illustrations from Drawings by Bruce, in Photogravure. 
“Much useful information, and many valuable hints to all who may design to 
travel in lands still buttittle known to many a well-travelled European.”—Times. 





8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE. 

The Arguments delivered before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Q.C., and Mr. ARTHUR CHARLES, Q.C., on behalf of 
‘the Sppeient and ‘ARCHIBALD JAMES STEPHEN, LL.D. Q.C., and 
Mr. B AMIN SHA , on behalf of the Respondents. Together with the 
Proceedings in the Case, the Judgment of Lord Penzance, and the Report of the 

Judicial Committee. 





2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE FENIAN 


CONSPIRACY ; Its Origin, Objects, and Ramifications. 
By JOHN RUTHERFORD. 
“A very full, clear, and readable narrative of the growth of Fenianism, from its 
origin to its failure, which will be found not less interesting than instructive.” — 
&*andard. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: Letters and Memories of His Life. 
Edited by his WIFE. 
Tenth Edition, 2 vols., with Two Portraits engraved on Steel, Illustrations on 
Wood, and a Fac-simile of his Handwriting. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 
MRS. GILBERT (formerly ANN TAYLOR), 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMORIALS OF. 
“ Very beautifully written. It gives the home history of a most interesting and 
talented family, and it possesses a charm peculiar to the writing of a really clever 
woman.” —Z raminer. 


Square post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


RAHEL: Her Life and Letters. 
By Mrs. VAUGHAN JENNINGS. With Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. 
™ We have to thank Mrs. Jennings for giving us even at this date, when the 
social conditions which produced hel have passed away beyond recall, a full 
and yet tof so ting a figure."—Saturday Review. 








2 vols., large post Svo, cloth, price 24s. 
ZIFE AND LETTERS OF ROWLAND WILLIAMS, 


D.D., with Selections from his Note-Books. 
Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. With a Photographic Portrait. 
“Full and instructive. Dr. Williams's opinions on most subjects come out 
clearly......The widow has performed her part lovingly and with taste, present- 
ding the departed besten’ in all his pall — Atheneum. 


SERVETUS AND CAL VIN: : A Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 
By RB. WILLIS, M.D. 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
“A work ofreal value, and one with which the future student of the history of 
‘the Reformation will not be able easily to dispense.”—Academy. 








Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


DR. J. H. NEWMAN. 
Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious, from his 
various Works. Arranged with the Author's personal approval. With Portrait. 
“Dr. Newman is a poet as well as a theologian, and his poetical feeling, com- 
bined with great sensitiveness and tenderness, as well as his mastery of the 
English language, give to all he writes a charm, of which even his most thor ough- 
going antagonists cannot fail to be sensible. "Pall Mall Gazette. 


rown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
SALVATOR MU NDI; Or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? 
By the Rev. SAMUEL cox. 


Small crown 8vo, clotb, price 5s. 
THE CANON OF THE BIBLE: 
Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 


By the Rov. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. 
“The work is one which should be in the hands ‘of every reader of the Bible. It 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 
THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
A Book for Young Folks. By Brooke Herford. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF HOME LIFE. By Mark Evans. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, Told to 


Children: being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theology fer Children. 
By MARK EVANS. With 4 Illustrations. 
“Tt is no easy thing to write a theological work for chi.dren, and we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Evans upon the really successful attempt which he has made.""— 
Lidinburgh Courant. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, price 
PRAYERS, WITH A DISCO CURSE. ON PRAYER. 
By GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. Edited by his Wife. 
“Singularly beautiful, with the highest devotional beauty ; in expression they 
are tender, delicate, and inspired by a devout heart and imagination,”"—JSritish 





Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s each. 


SIR HENRY TAYLORS COLLECTED WORKS. 


The AUTHOR’S EDITION in FIVE VOLS. 
Vol. I. PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a Dramatic Poem, 
Vol. Ii. EDWIN the FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. 

Vol. Ili. The VIRGIN WIDOW, ST. CLEMENT'S EVE, &c. 
Vols. IV. and V. will contain the Prose Works. 


THIRD EDITION.—Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


SHAKSPERE: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art, 
By Professor EDWARD DOWD 
“ He has an unusual insight into the broader as pry. ~ the nicer meanings ot 
Shakspere...... The book contains many valuable remarks on the drama." 
Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF SCHYLUS. 
Translated into English Verse, by E. D. A*MORSHEAD. 

‘By means of scholarship, poetical taste,and careful study of the best English 
models, Mr. Morshead has produced a version fitted to give pleasure and in- 
struction to many English readers, and worthy to take high rank among our 
classical translations."—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES IN TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. 
By HENRY ELSDALE. 


Complete in 1 vol., feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE EPIC OF .AABES. 
By the Author of “SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” 

“Will live as a ae of permanent power and charm. It will receive high 
appreciation from all who can enter into its meaning for its graphic and liquid 
pictures of external beauty, the depth and truth of its purgatorial ideas, and the 
ardour, tende rness, and exaltation of its spiritual life."—Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


LAURELLA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Dr. J. TODHUNTER. 
ad Spirited and flowing......contains clever descriptions......dramatic and touch- 
ing.” —Athenxum. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 
“*Gerard’s Monument’ is a metrical romance fall of fancy and feeling. We 
cannot read a page without perceiving that its accomplished authoress is never at 
loss for graceful and apposite fancies.”—Times . 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
16mo, cloth, price 23 6d. 
SONGS from the WORKS of Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


LONDON i 2 -8-E Cg 
By FREDERICK LOCKER 
“Mr. Locker has a genuine poetical gift, and leaves a favourable impression of 
his powers on the minds of all his readers.” —Times. 


Feap. 8v0, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


LYRICS OF LOVE. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
“ Excellent selections."—-Saturday Review. 
“ A most careful and charming compilation.”"—Standard. 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 2s 64. 


HOME SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
By the Rev. Canon R. H. BAYNES. 
“ A tasteful collection of devotional poetry of a very high standard of excellence. 
The pieces are short, mostly original, and instinct, for the most part, with the 
most ardent spirit of devotion."'—Standard. 


NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
A PALS OF BELEVESE 2FRS 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
“A really Eocene story, well-proportioned in its parts, of varied and deep in- 
terest.’ —Spectator. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HZBAaALhC OL &. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
With a Portrait of the Author, Engraved on Steel. 
“Mr. MacDonald has not only putinto his (Malcolm's) mouth much of the fine 
eon of which the book is full, but has also given to his part active and passive 
roism of the most romantic kind."—Pull Mall Gazette. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, eloth, price 12s. 


CASTLE BLAIR: A Story of Youthful Lives. 
By FLORA L. SHAW. 
One of the few First Works of a Young Author Worth Keeping. 
“ The characters are both natural and original, and we think of them when the 
book is closed as of people we have known, and some of whom we have loved...... 
From beginning to end the book is full of life and movement.” —7Zimes. 


A NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


MARGARET CHETWYND. 
By SUSAN MORLEY, 
Author of “ Throstlethwaite,” “« Aileen Ferrers,” &c 
“The author writes well in every sense ; the matter and the manner of the book 
are good...... She draws character admirably, and in her quiet unexaggerated 
style there is great attraction.” —Spectator. 
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